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To a Critic of Another Camp 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


Closed in and so closed out, 

Where is my redoubt? 

I do, indeed, admire 

Roses blazing like a fire. 

Between the bud and sheath full-blown 


I live a lifetime on the lawn. 


There was the building of the town, 
Here, the fire that brings it down. 
Yet, just beyond my garden fence, 
Other worlds make other sense. 

I can hear the brave retort 


Of cannons from another fort. 


Stroller, if through wars we stroll, 


Do not only count the toll— 
Every love I kept forgave 

All the crosses at the grave. 
Roses for the blooded hero 


Need not only whisper, “Nero.” 


Still, neighbor, I must take the shot 
Of all the forces I am not: 

Struck, and so it seems, undone 

By a dwindled, blackened sun— 
Who but soldiers hold with grace 


Roses up to Saturn’s face? 


Melody Line 


Richard Levinson and William Link 


NE of the facts of life 
() = Philadelphia is that it’s 

ninety miles from New York. 
I think Philadelphians, perhaps 
grudgingly, tend to regard their sis- 
ter city as a member of the family. 
They are tied together by a turnpike 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
if they are not blood relations, I have 
a feeling they share the same heart. 

The young man who moves to 
New York from Oak Lane, or Elkins 
Park, or Merion, must be prepared 
to live an open life. A career mis- 
calculation or an unbecoming affair 
will be common knowledge in Phila- 
delphia the day after it happens, if 
not the day before. The communi- 
cation between the cities verges on 
telepathy. 

I became aware of this the first 
week I lived in New York. A few 
hours after my phone was installed 
it began to ring. To be born in Phila- 
delphia is to have aunts and uncles 
in New York. They had heard from 
my parents. They were glad I was 
in town. They expected me to visit 
for dinner frequently. They had the 
names and numbers of some lovely 
young girls, college graduates, whom 
I might wish to call. Finally, they 
knew my first weekend in the city 
would be a lonely one, and they had 
the addresses of a few parties they 
were sure I’d enjoy. 

That Saturday night I went to 
the movies. The sight of bored young 
men and their dates standing in the 
overheated lobby depressed me. They 
talked to each other from the sides 


of their mouths, and when the film 
broke they pushed into the outcom- 
ing crowds ferociously. I did not 
enjoy the picture. It was over at 
eleven and my evening felt incom- 
plete, so I walked for a while and 
eventually went to one of the par- 
ties my relatives had recommended. 

The host was a distant cousin of 
mine, an actor, and the family spoke 
of him in whispers. He said hello to 
me at the door, pointed toward the 
bar, and vanished for the rest of the 
evening. I poured myself a drink 
and sat down. Most of the chairs 
were vacant; everyone seemed to be 
sitting on the floor. Occasional drifts 
of conversation informed me that 
the party was theatrical, almost de- 
terminedly so. The people were con- 
nected, some of them rather tenu- 
ously, with television or the off- 
Broadway stage. Several of the girls 
were in the chorus of a current 
musical, and a few of the men had 
the hungry, slouching look of 
dancers. In a corner, by a partly 
opened window, a playwright of 
sorts held court, blocking the only 
air in the room. 

I had just about decided to finish 
my drink and leave when I noticed 
a young man go to a piano and begin 
to play. The piano was impossibly 
wedged between a bookcase and a 
bureau, but he had squeezed onto the 
bench and was deftly playing a light, 
improbable melody. 

I went over, cleared away glasses 
and ashtrays to make room for my 
elbow, and listened to him. He was 
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short and stocky, with a likeable, 
open face and squinting eyes. The 
smoke in the room seemed to bother 
him, for he blinked rapidly. His 
clothes were neat and conservative, 
and there were no rings on his 
fingers. The tune he was playing 
was not familiar, but it was pleasant, 
and it seemed like the only honest 
thing in the room. 

The young man looked up at me. 
“If I had a park,” he said ruefully, 
“T’d be a bum in the park.” 

““That’s a nice tune,” I said. ““What 
is it?” 

“It’s called, ‘We Fell in Love Dur- 
ing the Summer Solstice.’ I wrote 
it.” He held out a hand. “The name’s 
Billy Mayo. Look, are you as bored 
with this party as I am?” 

“T think so.” 

“Are you in show business?” 

ai’ ha 

“Good. That means you’re out of 
place here. Why don’t we go and 
get something to eat? I'll get my 
coat.” Before I could answer him he 
slid out from the piano bench and 
plunged toward the closet. I fol- 
lowed at a slower pace. When I 
reached him, he was standing in a 
welter of coats and scarves, search- 
ing desperately. “It’s stolen,” he said. 
“Somebody walked out with it. That 
was an expensive coat.” Then he 
paused, finding it. Without another 
word he put it on while I located 
mine. 

“Don’t bother to say good night 
to anyone,” he said. “They won’t 
even know we’re leaving.” An odd 
look suddenly crossed his face and 
he pulled a notebook from his jacket 
pocket. Quickly, he scrawled some- 
thing in it and put it away. He 
looked at me apologetically. ‘That’s 


not a bad title. ‘Don’t Bother to Say 
Goodnight.’ A little too commercial, 
maybe. Well . . .” He buttoned his 
coat tightly and plunged through the 
door. 

We took the subway to Forty- 
Second Street and walked along 
Times Square. He seemed exhila- 
rated; he smiled as we passed the 
theatre district. “I moved over here 
a few months ago, late in the sum- 
mer. They were painting the signs 
for the new show season. The 
painters took off for lunch, you 
know, without finishing the signs. 
And it really hit me. There’s some- 
thing great about seeing ‘RODGERS 
AND HAMMER’ on a billboard, or 
“TENNESSEE WIL.’ The next time I 
came back the names were all there. 
And the time after that, the shows 
had opened.” 

When we reached Lindy’s he said, 
“Let’s go in, I know it’s gauche as 
all hell, but you know something? I 
like the food.” 

We sat in the back near one of the 
windows and ordered cheesecake and 
coffee. Billy lit a cigarette and 
watched the crowds moving along 
Broadway. “I know I’m ready for 
B’way,” he hummed, “but is B’way 
ready for me?” He smiled, took a 
puff on his cigarette, and stubbed it 
out. “Ever since I was a kid I used 
to be able to rhyme things. I still do 
it, and it drives people nuts. Do you 
know there’s no rhyme for orange? 
Or sugar? With orange, though, you 
can always say car hinge, but that’s 
reaching.” 

“What do you do exactly?” I 
asked. 

“Me? I write songs. Don’t sell 
any. Just write them.” 

“For what?” 
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“For what? For the hell of it. Be- 
cause I like to.” He began to sing an 
improvised melody. “In every little 
college in America, there’s a fella’ 
who has written college shows, la, 
la. He comes to New York City 
with a Great Big Dream. One year 
later he’s despondent, and then back 
home he goes, la, la.” He lit another 
cigarette. “That’s pretty bad,” he 
said. “I just made it up. But some of 
my stuff is good. You'll have to 
hear it.” 

Our cheesecake came. He said, 
with a straight face, ““Lindy’s cheese- 
cake isn’t as good as it used to be,” 
and began eating. We talked for half 
an hour, lingering over refills of 
coffee. He had a feverish, explosive 
way of expressing himself, and most 
of what he said was punctuated by 
snatches of lyrics and poems, his own 
and those of others. When he sang 
something to make a point, which 
he did frequently, he was unaware 
that people were watching him. 

“That party we were just at,” 
he said. “I went to see if I could meet 
anyone who might help me. The rest 
of them came for the same reason. 
But they’re all at the beginning, all 
screaming to get to the top. Most 
of them won’t. Maybe none of them 
will. They go to party after party, 
like I do, hoping to meet a pro- 
ducer’s secretary or an agent’s as- 
sistant. In the afternoons they 
wander around Broadway, those 
girls with the eyes and the white 
make-up, and those guys who look 
like truck drivers.” He sighed. 
“Some of them are good, though. 
Some of them are really good.” 

“If they are, they'll be dis- 
covered.” 

He shook his head, apparently at 


my naiveté. “There’s no ordained 
route for people in show business, no 
medical school, no guaranteed ap- 
prenticeship. It’s luck. Look, I may 
be the best song writer since 
Gershwin. But who’s to know? How 
do I get in?” 

While I listened he explained the 
moments when people like himself, 
unknowns with a portfolio, suddenly 
became names that I would recog- 
nize. He had a vast fund of what he 
called “making it” anecdotes. I 
heard, in detail, how Richard 
Rodgers and Cole Porter, Hammer- 
stein and Berlin, defeated obscurity 
with one song, one opportune meet- 
ing, one glowing touch of good 
fortune. 

Then he began talking about Leon 
Dunn. “He’s got a musical opening 
next week,” he said. “His fifth. 
Years ago my parents took me to see 
his first show, and that was that. 
It’s one of those things you read 
about in magazines—‘Why I Be- 
came a Nuclear Physicist.’ I heard 
Dunn’s first score and I went out of 
my mind. That night I looked in my 
bathroom mirror and told myself I 
wanted to be like him. Really.” 

““Have you ever met him?” 

Billy drained his coffee. “No. I’ve 
written him a few letters. He doesn’t 
answer them, but that’s not im- 
portant. God, if I could only get 
together with that man. He’s the 
absolute best of them.” He grew 
very serious. “In high school, I used 
to make love to his songs in the front 
seat of the car. We used to dance to 
them at proms. I was in Europe last 
summer and they played them there, 
in French and German. I’ve heard 
his music in Central Park on the 
merry-go-round. It’s part of our 
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culture; we grew up with it. Can 
you imagine how proud he must be 
of himself?” 

The waiters kept changing our 
water glasses, so we paid the check. 
I walked with him to the subway 
stop, and we exchanged addresses 
and promised to keep in contact. 
Before I left him, something he said 
made me realize that he came from 
Philadelphia. 

The next morning I made myself 
coffee and was reading the Times 
when the phone rang. It was my 
mother. 

“You forgot to call on Friday,” 
she said. 

“Well, there wasn’t anything to 
talk about. The job’s fine.” 

“T understand you met the Mayo 
boy last night.” 

I was surprised, but I didn’t ask 
how she knew. From my cousin to 
his mother to her sister to my 
mother. All on a Sunday morning. 
“Yes, I met him. Why? Do you 
know his parents?” 

““Vaguely. His father’s in the sta- 
tionery business. He has that place 
on Chestnut Street. I think the boy 
went to college in upstate Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“He seems nice enough.” 

“He was working with his father. 
They had a few difficulties and he 
decided to go to New York. He’s 
some type of writer, I believe.” 

“Song writer.” 

“Yes. Well, he isn’t working. His 
father sends him money. You ought 
to call him once in a while.” 

“T will.” 

She kept talking, not wanting me 
to leave the phone. She sounded 
troubled, as if by meeting my black- 
sheep cousin and an unemployed 


songwriter my first week, I had 
begun the habit of bad companion- 
ship. Finally, with misgivings, she 
relinquished the phone to my father. 

I called Billy Mayo during the 
next month, but it was impossible to 
reach him. Once, while I was at 
work, I tried his number for three 
hours and got a busy signal. After 
dinner I came back to my apart- 
ment and tried again, but the line 
was still busy. Before I went to sleep 
I called once more. This time the 
phone rang. On the tenth ring I 
hung up. 

I saw him again when I was walk- 
ing on Broadway. He was coming 
from the Brill Building, carrying a 
black attaché case. I called to him. 

“Hey, hello,” he said, recognizing 
me. 

“T’ve tried to reach you,” I said. 
““You’re never home.” 

“Irregular hours,” he smiled. ““Oc- 
cupational necessity.” He shock my 
hand. “Listen, come over to the 
apartment tonight. My father’s in 
town and I’m having dinner with 
him. But I'll be home about nine.” 

“Well, I have a date.” 

“Fine. Bring her along.” 

I said I’d probably drop by and 
he seemed pleased. Then he turned 
and looked at the Brill Building, 
frowning. “That pile of stone,” he 
said, “is the heart of American 
popular music. Tin Pan Alley. 
Trouble is, those guys still think 
they’re living in the Twenties. Cigar 
ashes on vests and extinct tastes in 
music.” 

“Who did you see?” 

“The head of a publishing firm. 
I played my stuff on a piano that 
hadn’t been tuned since George M. 
Cohan. And do you know what he 
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said? He said I don’t write for the 
man in the street. I’m fine for show 
music, but he doesn’t think I can 
turn out pop songs. Told me to come 
back and see him in a few years.” 

“You'll meet other publishers,” 
I said. 

“Yeah.” His voice sounded flat. 
“Well, I’ll see you tonight. I’m going 
out to talk to the man in the street.” 

He turned, waved, and I watched 
his pumping walk as he moved up 
Broadway. 

That night my date and I went to 
his apartment. It was two rooms, 
small, cluttered, and carelessly fur- 
nished. Theatre posters covered most 
of the available wall space, and rec- 
ords were stacked in haphazard 
columns in the corners. His piano, 
an upright, apparently served him as 
a desk. On its top stood a typewriter, 
a lamp, a stack of music paper, and 
a jar of pencils. I imagined he’d have 
to work standing up. 

He waved us to seats and made 
coffee. He was nervous and uncom- 
fortable, lighting cigarettes and 
stubbing them out in the same mo- 
tion. I asked him to play for us. 

“Why don’t we just talk?” he 
said. 

My date smiled. ‘‘Please,” she said. 
“I'd like to hear your songs.” 

He shrugged and went to the 
piano. “I don’t play very well,” he 
said. “Try to imagine them played 
by an orchestra, if you can. And 
ignore all my chords. Just get the 
melody.” 

“And the words,” I said. 

He nodded. “And the words.” 

The first few songs were light and 
irreverent, sharp little prods at 
people, places, and institutions. They 
were exercises in intricate rhyming. 


The words laughed at each other, 
took impudent twists, spilled over 
the music like exhibitionists. Billy 
sang them, though, in deadly earn- 
est. If he made a mistake he stopped, 
thought furiously, and then pro- 
ceeded. 

He moved on to tangos, waltzes, 
and finally ballads. His love lyrics, 
after the dazzle of his first songs, 
were clean and uncluttered, phrased 
like careful poetry. My date slipped 
her hand into mine. Then he played 
a few experimental numbers that I 
didn’t like and finished with a 
charming nursery rhyme. He got up 
from the bench and made himself 
some coffee. His hands were shaking. 

“I think,” said my date, “that 
you’re enormously talented. I sup- 
pose everyone says that. But I mean 
it.” 

smiled. “Thank you very 
much.” 

“Billy, you’ll be doing shows on 
Broadway within two years,” I said. 

He didn’t answer me. Instead, he 
fished a record from one of the piles 
and placed it on a battered phono- 
graph. It was a musical by Leon 
Dunn, the melodies of which I had 
heard a thousand times. “Listen to 
it carefully,” he said. “Pretend that 
you’ve never heard any of the songs, 
that you’re in the audience the first 
night it opened.” He touched the 
needle to the record, turned up the 
volume, and paced while we listened. 

When it was over, he said, “The 
day I can do something half as good 
as that is the day I’m waiting for. 
Perhaps it’ll come.” Then he smiled. 
“That is, if I can last. Don’t let them 
talk about talent. The important 
thing is endurance.” 

We talked for another hour and 
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he played more Dunn albums. Then, 
as we were leaving, he took me by 
the arm. “Call me,” he said. “Keep 
in touch.” 


I had once asked my father to pull 
strings. I needed tickets for an im- 
possibly successful Broadway show 
and he had gotten them for me. He 
called someone he had known in 
school, a man named Tirsch, and 
Tirsch had telephoned the author 
of the show in New York. The 
tickets were waiting for me at the 
boxoffice that night. 

Tirsch lived on a farm in Bucks 
County and ran a summer theatre 
in New Hope. His farm and the 
theatre were both an hour’s drive 
from our home in Philadelphia, and 
I remember many summer Satur- 
days when I went with my family 
to visit him. The farm was always 
filled with people from New York. 
There would be a large buffet din- 
ner, then everyone would drive to 
New Hope to see whatever play he 
was staging that week end. I re- 
member my father telling me that 
he had a great deal of influence in 
the entertainment world, extending 
even to Los Angeles. 

The day after I heard Billy 
Mayo’s songs I called my father. 
“Perhaps you could talk to Mr. 
Tirsch,” I said. “He probably knows 
Leon Dunn. Maybe he could ar- 
range a meeting or something. I 
think the best thing for Billy would 
be to talk to Dunn.” 

“Are the boy’s songs good? I 
wouldn’t want to impose,” said my 
father. 

“Very good. But he isn’t getting 
anywhere. Dunn might be able to 
help him.” 


“T’ll see what I can do,” said my 
father. 

He called me later in the week 
and said, “Tell your friend that Mr. 
Dunn’s expecting him next Sunday. 
Have you got a pencil? He lives at 
the Sutton Towers, off Fifth. Apart- 
ment 6-K. That’s next Sunday at 
four o’clock.” 


Billy looked at his watch contin- 
ually while he was shaving. When 
he was dressed, he made quick, 
nervous journeys to the mirror. 
Then he sat down at the piano. “I 
don’t remember a thing,” he said. 

“Do you know what you’re going 
to play?” 

“ll play as much as he'll listen 
to.” He jumped up, found a record, 
and put it on his phonograph. It was 
a Dunn musical, and as the overture 
played, he conducted, working out 
his nervousness with sweeping ges- 
tures of his arms. It was a dark day 
and the lamps were lit; I kept won- 
dering what people across his court- 
yard would think if they happened 
to look from their windows. 

Billy and the orchestra reached 
the finale and he dropped his hands. 
“I'd better get going,” he said. 

“Tt’s only three o’clock.” 

“Tl walk around his block for a 
while.” He opened his attaché case 
and checked his music and lyrics. 
His face, when he turned to me, was 
very solemn. “I guess you know how 
much I appreciate this.” 

“Forget it.” 

“He can help me. If he likes my 
stuff, he can really help me. And I 
want to meet him. I’ve wanted to 
for so long.” 

He stood there awkwardly, em- 
barrassed by his eagerness. I said, 
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“Call me when you get back.” 

I told him I had a dinner date. 
He nodded and shook my hand. 
Then he smiled. ““When I’m success- 
ful, really successful, and you want 
tickets to my shows, you can buy 
them at the boxoffice like everyone 
else. Because I’ll forget you.” 

We both laughed and he went to 
the door. I wished him good luck 
and before he went out he said, 
“Don’t worry about the phono- 
graph. It goes off by itself.” 

The door closed and I heard his 
footsteps pounding down the hall. 
Then I turned and spent the next 
fifteen minutes listening to the 
music of Leon Dunn. 


He didn’t call me, and there was 
no answer when I telephoned his 
apartment. I wondered if Dunn had 


taken him out to dinner. 

By ten o’clock I was uneasy. I 
went out to buy a paper and, feeling 
a bit foolish, I took the subway to 
his apartment. There was a doorman 
in the lobby of his building, an old, 
wry man in a stained uniform 
whom I had noticed on my other 
visits. He sat in a tipped-back chair 
reading a newspaper. 

“Do you know Mr. Mayo?” I 
asked him. “Apartment 5-C?” 

He nodded behind his paper. 

“He went out at three. Could you 
tell me if he came back yet?” 

“Got in near six. Hasn’t come out 
since.” 

I took the elevator, feeling, as it 
climbed, an unexplained sense of 
urgency. I walked down the hall- 
way and knocked on his door, per- 
haps a little loudly. No one answered. 

“Billy,” I called. “Billy, open the 
door.” 


I waited. I had almost decided the 
doorman was mistaken when the 
lock turned. The door swung inward 
and IJ heard Billy’s footsteps retreat- 
ing toward the living room. I went 
in, but I couldn’t see. The apartment 
was dark. 

“Why don’t you turn on the 
lights?” 

“Leave them off.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” I said. 

He didn’t answer me. I started 
forward and caught my leg on the 
edge of a table. I reached out, grop- 
ing, and found the piano. There was 
a lamp on top, but I missed in the 
darkness and my fingers knocked 
against the keyboard. There was a 
splash of abrupt notes and I drew 
back. 

“I wish you’d go home,” he said. 

I felt the cold base of the lamp, 
ran my hand up to the switch, and 
turned it on. Billy sat on the sofa, 
dressed as neatly as when he went 
out. An unlit cigarette hung be- 
tween his fingers and there was a 
glass by his hand. 

I went over and sat beside him. 
“Tell me what happened.” 

His eyes were red and I wondered 
if he was sober. “I wish you’d go 
home,” he repeated. 

“Look, I’d like to know about it. 
I set up the meeting, and if anything 
went wrong it’s my fault.” 

“Td like to be alone. Please.” 

He seemed ready to cry. I sat 
there with him for a few moments, 
both of us silent. When I got up to 
leave he didn’t notice. “T’ll talk to 
you tomorrow,” I said. 

“All right. Tomorrow.” 

I walked to the door. His head 
was bent over his hands as if he was 
thinking. Then, slowly, he looked up 
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at me. There were tears on his cheeks 
but his voice was calm. “He was so 
gross,” he said. ““He was so terribly 
gross.” 

“Billy,” I began, but his head fell 
and rested on his hands. I knew I 
couldn’t leave him, so I went to the 
piano bench and sat down. His 
shoulders were shaking and I felt 
compelled to turn away; I studied 
the keyboard, watched the lit win- 
dows across the courtyard. I could 
see a few people looking at their 
television sets. The mixed sounds, 
the laughter and the applause, were 
held in the courtyard. 

“I came in and he was drunk,” 
said Billy. “He was wearing his 
pajamas and he was drunk. There 
was a girl there. God, she was hard. 
Hard and big and blond.” 

I didn’t say anything. The tele- 
vision noise hung beyond the win- 
dows. 

Billy talked from between his 
hands. “He forgot he had an ap- 
pointment with me and he was 
angry. He was carrying this big, low 
glass of Scotch, one of those heavy 
glasses, and he kept filling it from 
a bottle. Sometimes she filled it for 
him.” 

“Did he ask you to play?” 

“T played. He didn’t say anything 
about the songs. He kept walking 
around in his bathrobe, telling me 
about when he was young. How he 
had notebooks filled with songs and 
didn’t sell any. How he hated the 
people who bought his first songs. 
How he slept with the daughter of 
a publisher once. He didn’t listen to 
what I played. He didn’t hear a 
thing. And he wasn’t even coherent. 
He spoke—he was so foul, his lan- 
guage.” 


“You'll see him again. Under 
better circumstances.” 

“T don’t ever want to see him. Or 
hear his music. How can a man like 
that write such wonderful . . .?” His 
voice trailed off. Then he said, “He 
got phone calls while I was there. 
One was from his wife in Connecti- 
cut. He told me not to get married. 
Telling me all these things and not 
even caring who I was. I was just 
someone to lecture. He sat down at 
the piano to show me one of his first 
songs, and he couldn’t even play.” 
Billy’s voice grew strident. “He just 
thumped at the keys, but he was too 
drunk to remember the melody, so he 
began to laugh. The girl finally got 
dressed and left. Then I left. He was 
sitting alone, hitting the damn keys, 
trying to think of that song.” 

I went over to him and touched 
his shoulder. “Let’s go out for 
coffee.” 

He pulled away. “Please,” he said. 
“Please.” 

“Don’t let it get you down,” I 
said. My voice, in my own ears, 
sounded patronizing. 

“Don’t let it get you down,” he 
repeated. ““That’s not a bad song 
title. You know that?” His eyes 
brimmed again. “Just leave me 
alone. Will you?” 

“All right.” I crossed to the door 
and started to open it, waiting for 
him to say something. But he was 
looking at the unlit cigarette in his 
hand. “If you feel up to it tomor- 
row,” I said, “Call me and we’ll have 
dinner.” 


I left him, and I knew that as 
soon as my footsteps faded he would 
go to the piano and turn off the 
lamp. 
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I didn’t hear from him, of course, 
and for some reason I was angry. I 
decided not to indulge him with pity, 
to wait until he contacted me, but 
when a few days went by I tried to 
reach him. No one answered the 
phone at his apartment, and I 
couldn’t quite bring myself to go up 


there again. At the end of the next 
week, when I called, I was told by 
an operator that the phone had been 
disconnected. 

A letter from my mother, some 
time later, informed me that he was 
back in Philadelphia, working with 
his father. 


Microcosm 


Jack ANDERSON 


All trains head straight for the dump. 
Avenues of railroad ties, 

smoke stacks, and drainage canals 
are better than a guide book. 
Instinctively I follow 

to rubbish yard and ash heap, 
arriving where cinder piles 

are more real than the canvas 
stage scenery of skylines, 

where the breathing of engines 
and the steel mill’s systole 

rattle a more intense life, 

whistle with stronger lungs than 
Corinthians of civic 

center classicism. Here 

the city leaps from its junk. 


Nails, shovels, and tattered shirts; 
wax paper, cans and bed springs; 
torn lampshades and broken bulbs 
surround me with their life’s raw 
edges bared. The sounds of trains 
gallop through the tracks; chimneys 
shout with black tongues at the sky; 
the junk shines pure and raucous; 
and I stand silent and see 

the city lying naked 

in broken glass and gravel. 


Farewell Note 


DuUNSTAN READE 


The graven images of chance, 
Important items in the book, 

From dawn to stillness in the night, 
The byways that my passage took: 


Alike for me the living days 

That other men have long enjoyed, 
The kisses sweet, the love forlorn, 
When anger burned and ardor cloyed. 


A calendar of years all spent 

To seek the language of a mate 
Well understood beneath the sky 
But alien when within the gate. 


From ecstasy the drop is sheer. 
The daily paddle on the wheel 
That grinds its slow monotony 
To make the blood and juice congeal. 


This is the way, this is the due 

That finds the end the daily bread 

In walking, waking evermore; 
Renounce the hill, and bend the head. 


The sting of my begotten brood 
Dissatisfied with me as I; 

A store-bought love and gratitude. 
What did I with my labor buy? 


I see the justifying end 

That finds no puzzle in the day 

And knows the price of nourishment, 
The daily task and daily pay. 


This is, then, my life complete, 
Day to day from end to end. 
Here beside the river’s edge 
Look beyond the river’s bend. 


Emily Dickinson's Love Poetry 


CLARK GRIFFITH 


he value of Emily Dickinson’s 
love poetry has been, I be- 
lieve, greatly exaggerated. 
Enthralled, no doubt, by the maiden 
lady and her passionate verses, critics 
have permitted the spectacle to warp 
their judgment where this phase of 
Miss Dickinson’s work is concerned. 
Either they have adapted the poetry 
to biographical ends, and have ran- 
sacked it for clues that would help to 
identify Emily’s lover, or, failing in 
that project, they have entered ex- 
travagant claims for the style and 
themes which the poetry contains. 
Over the years, the first of these 
enterprises has resulted in sheer mad- 
ness. If all her biographers were cor- 
rect, Emily Dickinson would have 
to be thought of as a kind of libidi- 
nous monster, unable to resist any 
married man who glanced her way. 
Had she really been attached to the 
various husbands who have been 
solemnly identified with her, she 
would have had scant time for the 
writing of poetry, or for much of 
anything else.’ Nor will the extrav- 
agant claims quite hold water. Actu- 
ally, Emily Dickinson is rarely at her 
best on the subject of love. She writes 
a few genuinely moving lyrics and 
a number of other pieces which are 
psychologically revealing. But com- 
pared to any other area of her work, 
the love poetry as a whole seems thin 
I leave out of account the theory advanced by 
Rebecca Patterson in The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951). Though clearly a 
labor of love, this book seems supported by almost 


no evidence, and thus concocts rather than solves 


“the riddle.” 


and brittle and often rather unsteady. 
Text for text, it is surely the weakest 
of the several categories into which 
her compositions are sometimes 
divided. 

Nevertheless the love poetry does 
exist—and it constitutes a sizable 
portion of the Emily Dickinson 
canon. Let us examine some repre- 
sentative selections, therefore, con- 
sidering them for what they do ap- 
pear to say. It seems unlikely that the 
examination will produce a lover— 
male, married, or otherwise. And 
one questions whether it can do 
justice to her methods, as those 
methods turn up in places where she 
writes more competently. But it may 
illuminate the poems themselves and 
shed light on the motives which 
brought them into being. At a time 
when we can scarcely look at the 
poetry for trying to decipher the 
“scandal,” this aim has, I think, some 
rather obvious virtues. 

From the standpoint of content 
and, to some extent, of style, the love 
poetry falls into three distinct group- 
ings. And we may as well come to 
terms at once with the category 
where the poems are by all odds the 
least rewarding, though not, un- 
happily, the least numerous. This 
seems a fair choice: 


When Roses cease to bloom, Sir, 
And Violets are done— 

When Bumblebees in solemn flight 
Have passed beyond the sun— 

The hand that paused to gather 
Upon this Summer’s day 
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Will idle lie—in Auburn— 
Then take my flowers—pray.? 


Perhaps the surprising thing is that 
Emily Dickinson refrained from 
writing this way more often. One 
can be enormously grateful that she 
did strike other notes. But, after all, 
the topics that run throughout her 
poetry—topics centered around 
death and love, loss and transiency— 
are every one perilously susceptible 
to just this sort of presentation. With 
a little less skill Emily Dickinson 
could have made a lifetime career of 
the bitter-sweet strains and the mel- 
ancholy reflections which charac- 
terize “When Roses Cease To Bloom, 
Sa.” 

For this is, of course, sentiment at 
its stickies. One assumes that 
Auburn must be Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery. On the other hand, place names 
are unimportant, really. Any grave- 
yard would do as well, for here all is 
mood and mold and dissolution. 
Summer is fleeting; life is fleeting; 
accordingly, it’s best to seize the 
lady’s flower while the flower still 
lingers to be taken. In the magazines 
and gift books of Emily Dickinson’s 
era, hundreds of poetic effusions 
were making an identical point in 
identically the same flat images and 
flaccid rhymes. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that “When Roses Cease 
To Bloom, Sir” is neither better nor 
worse than the sentimental tradition 
which it so clearly reflects. 

But since this model of triteness 
does typify a great deal of the love 
poetry, it raises, I think, some rather 
intriguing questions. Certainly Emily 
Dickinson can be presumed to have 

7All quotations are from Poems, ed. Thomas H. 


Johnson (Cambridge: Belknap Press, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1955). 


known the popular literature of her 
age. For her, as for any literate per- 
son, the widely circulated work of 
Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, and 
Felicia Hemans would have 
amounted to standard, everyday fare. 
That she surpassed these contempo- 
raries, both intellectually and in her 
practice as a writer, does not mean 
that she failed to read them or even 
that she read them with anything 
less than avidity. Moreover, it is at 
least a likely presumption that she 
had first-hand familiarity with the 
contents of the magazines and gift 
books. These curious symbols of taste 
overspread most parlor tables in 
nineteenth-century America. And 
no doubt there was a table in the 
parlor of Colonel Edward Dickinson 
of Amherst. 

Is it possible, then, that Emily 
Dickinson wrote her love lyrics 
out of an awareness that this 
was the accepted thing for a poet of 
the time to do? Knowing the senti- 
mental tradition, exposed to it, per- 
haps in spite of herself influenced by 
it—did she simply augment it with 
her own portrayals of sickly maidens 
and unrequited affections? Such a 
possibility would clear up two major 
problems. It would explain, first of 
all, why the love poems are more 
clogged with clichés and stock re- 
sponses than anything else in Emily 
Dickinson’s work. And it would 
divest that poetry of all sense of 
mystery, by orienting the material 
not in the poet’s private agony, but 
only in her desire to copy a literary 
convention. 

One advances this hypothesis, how- 
ever, in order to discard it, or at least 
to qualify it rather sharply. Stereo- 
typed though much of the writing 
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does appear to be, there are still some 
areas of her love poetry which remain 
distinctively original. The poems 
here—though often similar in theme 
to “When Roses Cease To Bloom, 
Sir”’—decline to be interpreted as 
artificial examples of a stately arti- 
ficial tradition. They reflect, instead, 
a sorrow and intense anxiety that can 
hardly be anything but personal. 
Hence while the theory of derivation 
works splendidly in connection with 
many of the more maudlin pieces, 
those of greater power and tension 
lead on to a totally different ques- 
tion. We are not, on the basis of any- 
thing they say, required to speculate 
about whom Emily Dickinson loved. 
But what these other poems do force 
us to ponder is why she feared love 
so desperately—why the very idea 
of close personal attachments evoked 
her profoundest sense of dread. 
There are, it seems to me, two 
plausible answers, based on two tragic 
conceptions of love that are de- 
veloped within the poetry. The first 
of these relates love to the time-and- 
change motif, which is Emily 
Dickinson’s central and basic sub- 
ject. For of all nineteenth-century 
writers, she was surely the one most 
given to portraying life as an endless 
cycle of flux and mutability. 
Wherever she looked, there were re- 
lentless temporal processes divesting 
her of something she deemed pre- 
cious. However she might resist them, 
alterations crept inexorably across 
the face of her world, rubbing out 
something that was intimate and 
loved. Her poetry bends beneath a 
Heraclitean outlook which borders 
on obsession. From the most trivial 
of natural phenomena to human life 
itself, nothing endures, nothing con- 


sents to stay in place. It is the cease- 
less whirl of all events that invests 
Miss Dickinson’s style—indeed her 
whole attitude toward existence— 
with that curious feeling of nervous 
expectancy, that atmosphere of 
barely curbed hysteria, which are 
two marks of her uniqueness. 

Inevitably, therefore, Emily 
Dickinson’s view of love was condi- 
tioned by her horror of evanescence. 
She had to see that human attach- 
ments, like all other experiences, will 
be fleeting and transitory. No sooner 
are they founded than the attach- 
ments become vulnerable to the in- 
roads of change and time. Perhaps 
death will intervene. Perhaps the 
emotions themselves will somehow 
be transmuted. But regardless of the 
reason, any kinship, from the mo- 
ment of its establishment, marches 
steadily toward disruption. And 
visualizing personal ties in this light, 
Emily Dickinson was compelled to 
regard them as essentially frightening 
and painful. That is the important 
point. It makes no difference actually 
what kind of relationship she wrote 
about, or even whether she had 
specific relationships in mind. Love, 
conceived of in any form, was bound 
to appall her simply because of its 
precariousness. Even the prospect of 
being emotionally committed to 
someone else would prove terrifying 
to her because the commitment 
would have a way of reminding her 
of finalities and of the “Calvary of 
woe” which finalities impose. 

This attitude is clearly evident, I 
think, in the following poem, one 
of Emily Dickinson’s best: 


There came a Day at Summer’s full, 
Entirely for me— 
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I thought that such were for the Saints, 
Where Resurrections be— ~ 


The Sun, as common, went abroad, 
The flowers, accustomed, blew, 

As if no soul the solstice passed 
That maketh all things new— 


The time was scarce profaned, by speech— 
The symbol of a word 
Was needless, as at Sacrament, 


The Wardrobe—of our Lord— 
Each was to each The Sealed Church, 


Permitted to commune this—time— 
Lest we too awkward show 
At Supper of the Lamb. 


The Hours slid fast—as Hours will, 
Clutched tight, by greedy hands— 

So faces on two Decks, look back, 
Bound to opposing !ands— 


And so when all the time had leaked, 
Without external sound, 

Each bound the Other’s Crucifix— 
We gave no other bond— 


Sufficient troth, that we shall rise— 
Deposed—at length, the Grave— 

To that new Marriage, 
Justified—through Calvaries of Love— 


Separation and loss, as they are 
presented here, have obviously been 
generalized into the effects of pass- 
ing time. Whom the poet has lost 
seems highly unimportant. It could 
be anyone: there is certainly no hint 
of a tragic renunciation, and the 
absence of silly “narrative” details 
is a key reason for the superiority of 
this poem to ““When Roses Cease To 
Bloom, Sir.” What does emerge with 
tragic force, however, is the speaker’s 
acute awareness of temporality, her 
perception that every relationship is 
foredoomed by change and can never 
be preserved from time’s encroach- 
ments. The text, in short, is less about 
“lovers” than about transiency, the 
transiency which weakens and de- 
stroys all human ties. The theme is 
deprivation, to be sure. But it is de- 
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privation that involves a loss ¢o time 
far more than the loss of a specific 
individual. 

And by and large this same view- 
point informs most of the rest of 
Emily Dickinson’s effective love 
poetry. Some poems show the speaker 
shunning attachments which she 
knows must ultimately deteriorate. 
Others show her yielding to an at- 
tachment, only to be agonized by its 
failure to last. In several places she 
addresses time directly, lamenting its 
destructive powers. Again, she 
struggles to give credence to a “‘dis- 
tant heaven” where love will be an 
everlasting state and ‘“‘fleshless 
lovers” will abide no separation. In 
all these pieces the situations remain 
generalized and seem strictly im- 
agined. It is the idea of their im- 
permanence, and not the situations 
themselves, which affords the poet 
pain. 

To say, then, that the poetry 
necessarily reflects a disastrous love 
affair seems utterly misleading. There 
is actually no single text in which 
one has the clear-cut impression that 
Emily Dickinson is addressing a 
particular person or recalling a 
particular event. Despite the prev- 
alence of guessing games on the sub- 
ject, one finds in the writing nothing 
to suggest melodrama—no haughty 
dismissals of unsuitable young men, 
no tearful farewells proffered to 
middle-aged men, inconveniently 
married. But most important of all, 
the vast majority of poems continue 
to emphasize exactly the same prob- 
lems and dilemmas which are char- 
acteristic of her work as a whole. 
Dread of change; the countering 
realization that such involvements 
are nevertheless inescapable: these 
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are matters that constitute the warp 
and woof of Emily Dickinson’s tragic 
vision—that provide the springs for 
virtually all her poetry. Set down in 
the love lyrics, they go far toward 
explaining her responses to love, and 
toward explicating most of the in- 
dividual poems which are worth the 
trouble. 

Most of them, yet not quite all. 
One last group of poems remains to 
be dealt with, a group that will be 
accounted for neither by literary 
borrowings nor an excruciating 
sense of instability. Here again the 
poet shrinks from attachments, but 
shrinks from them now because of 
something suggestively brutal and 
violent in their make-up. The love 
described is more nearly erotic than 
elsewhere in the poetry; but its sheer 
physical intensity dismays the speaker 
by somehow threatening her personal 
integrity. And if we are to compre- 
hend this final twist in Emily 
Dickinson’s imagination, we must 
approach it, I think, in the light of 
the two key choices that shaped her 
life. These last poems will have to be 
read, in other words, against the 
background of the poet’s spinster- 
hood and her withdrawal from the 
world. 

For Emily Dickinson was not just 
an ordinary spinster-recluse. She 
represented the pure embodiment of 
this way of life, became in time a 
kind of animated caricature, as it 
were. Consider her at the age of 
forty or thereabouts, dressed all in 
white and flitting with child-like 
movements from room to room. Or 
think of her, hidden behind a screen 
when strangers called, and refusing 
to address in her own handwriting 
the envelopes for her voluminous 
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correspondence. In each of these 
instances—and there are a host of 
others—she is the very prototype of 
the eccentric maiden lady playing 
the role of the pure little maid. So 
close is her behavior to something out 
of a bad novel that, were it not for 
evidence of contemporaries, one 
could assume a bad novelist had 
actually invented it all. 

The problem of what drove her 
to these extremities is very complex, 
and one doubts that it will ever be 
fathomed completely. Yet it takes 
no more than a grasp of the obvious 
to see how one principal motive could 
easily have been Emily Dickinson’s 
deeply-rooted fear of man. Dread of 
a sort of generalized “him” would 
explain perfectly both the white 
dress and the childish decorum, em- 
blems of the little maid’s spotless and 
sexless innocence. The dangers posed 
by “him” would account for the 
little maid’s flight indoors, where 
“he” could never follow. They would 
justify her search for still greater 
security, behind the protective screen 
or in the anonymity of someone 
else’s handwriting. In sum—and the 
point is far too elementary to need 
much belaboring—there is a great 
deal in Miss Dickinson’s whole pat- 
tern of conduct that points directly 
to her pathological horror of every- 
thing masculine. And in her life one 
finds the basis for just such an atti- 
tude—finds it in the fact that the few 
men who were associated with 
Emily, the few for whom she hon- 
estly cared, seemed habitually bent 
on failing her. 

Emily Dickinson’s father failed 
her. She worshipped the man, as her 
letters again and again reveal. But 
stern and forbidding as he was, 
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Edward Dickinson proved quite in- 
capable of returning the affection, 
and his aloofness hurt her deeply. 
Then her brother failed her. Into her 
relationships with him she poured 
all the warmth and fervor her father 
had rebuffed. Austin Dickinson re- 
sponded by marrying, and the re- 
sentments Emily came to feel toward 
his wife suggest that she never quite 
forgave him. When she timidly sub- 
mitted her poetry, masculine critics 
failed her. Not only was she more 
sensitive than readers like Samuel 
Bowles and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. She had a keen awareness 
of her superiority. Nevertheless, both 
men chided and reproved, and 
against their comments Emily was 
never able to muster an adequate de- 
fense. Finally, and above all, God 
failed her. From Him she asked noth- 
ing less than certitude. She wanted 
grounds for belief, especially for be- 
lief in immortality. But her God re- 
mained withdrawn and silent. Even- 
tually, one suspects, He struck her as 
being very like her father. 

So failure seems too mild a word, 
really. From her own standpoint the 
better term would probably have 
been cruel abuse. Certainly the men 
to whom she responded did not treat 
her rapaciously. On the other hand, 
they injured her with a wanton dis- 
regard for her feelings which might 
have implied rapacity. Certainly 
their behavior toward her was never 
prompted by lust. Their actions, so 
far as we know, smacked of a cal- 
lousness and hostility which, in her 
mind, could readily have been con- 
fused with lustfulness. Beyond much 
doubt, then, the overwhelming 
thought of “him” became something 
else for Emily Dickinson to fear and 


resent. Repeatedly wounded in her 
relations with men, she persuaded 
herself that they endangered her 
sanctity—and the influence they 
exerted in causing her to shut out 
the world seems indisputable. But 
that she harbored such feelings—that 
the psychic scars lay in or very near 
the foreground of her consciousness 
—her poetry indicates even more 
tellingly than the circumstances of 
her life. For as with all things that 
hurt her or played havoc with her 
nerves, she found she had to write 
about “him,” had to translate into 
words her terrors of what “he” rep- 
resented. Indeed, she portrayed 
“him” tirelessly, introducing his ac- 
tivities into every area of her work. 
And whenever and wherever this 
masculine figure appears, the role 
Emily Dickinson gives him is virtu- 
ally invariable. Either he is char- 
acterized as the wicked molester or 
he comes as a sadist, intent on some 
monstrous act that will defile and 
destroy her. 

“He” plays this part, for instance, 
in several of the poems on childhood. 
In one, “he” is the sea, personified 
as an adult male, and he pursues the 
female child, doing so, as his gestures 
imply, in order to corrupt her sex- 
ually. Another presents “him” as 
God, listening to the prayer of the 
female child, but listening to laugh 
and to contaminate her faith. Or in 
poems concerned with nature, his 
brutal and libertine behavior 
amounts to a recurring theme. He 
comes as frost, the “blond assassin,” 
and violates the female flowers. He 
is the snake (‘fa narrow fellow in 
the grass”), coiling his phallic shape 
before the stricken poet. He is the 
sun, who confers a moment’s ecstasy 
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on the morning, only to withdraw 
suddenly and leave her in blighted 
agony. In Emily Dickinson’s supreme 
example of sexual surrealism, he is 
a “pink, lank worm,” enlarged 
through a “rhythm slim” until he 
completely fills the poet’s chamber. 
Or in her most famous dramatiza- 
tion of death, what is the significance 
of the figure who drives the chariot? 
In one sense, plainly, “he” is con- 
ceived of as the cunning seducer. 
This is death provided with a mascu- 
line shape, because, like death, man 
is the poet’s most dreaded foe.’ 
None of these, it needs to be em- 
phasized, are love poems. They ex- 
plore other topics, and the kinships 
in them between “him” and “her” 
are only incidental. Yet it seems a 
likely supposition that the attitudes 
of these pieces are attitudes which 
will render the love poetry finally 
and completely intelligible. For if in 
other places Emily Dickinson be- 
trayed an abhorrence of “him,” then 
her more erotic lyrics, where he is 
a fixture, sprang quite probably 
from the same basic impulse. 
Naturally their tone is characterized 
by a certain ambivalence. They 
dramatize imagined experiences, ex- 
periences which are wholly unknown 
to the poet and which attract and 
invite her precisely because they are 
unfamiliar. Attraction, however, is 
underlain with fright. And the domi- 
nant motive is not desire—at least 
not any sort of straightforward and 
uncomplicated desire—but aversion 
rather, an aversion toward masculine 
grossness and toward the personal 
debasement which it threatens. 


*The poems referred to appear in Johnson IT, 399; 
I, 365; INT, 1114; I, 711; I, 232; I, 1137; I, 712. 
They are, of course, only a scattering of the texts 
in which “he” is cast as the evil ogre. 


One thinks, to begin with, of this 
piece of unqualified violence: 


He fumbles at your Soul 

As Players at the Keys 

Before they drop full Music on— 

He stuns you by degrees— 

Prepares your brittle Nature 

For the Etherial [sic] Blow 

By fainter Hammers—further heard— 
Then nearer—Then so slow 

Your Breath—has time to straighten— 
Your Brain—to bubble Cool— 
Deals—one—imperial—Thunderbolt— 
That scalps your naked Soul— 

When Winds take Forests in their Paws— 
The Universe—is still— 


““He” may be God, or Nature, or a 
more earthy lover, but the implica- 
tions of the poem are abundantly 
clear in either case. Whatever “he” 
is, Emily Dickinson has made us see 
him as man the marauder, delivering 
a blow that possesses all the force and 
savagery of sexual assault. And what- 
ever the “imperial thunderbolt” 
signifies, it has the effect here of 
stripping her of her purity and leav- 
ing her a bundle of quivering 
anxieties. As the bluntly physical 
terms suggest, this is sexual phantasy 
of the most tortured and tormented 
kind. It seems predicated on nothing 
less than outright fear of rape. 

Still more broadly, there are Emily 
Dickinson’s several poems on mar- 
riage. In all of them submission to 
“him” is the principal motif. And 
always this submission is closely 
coupled with the ravishment of 
“her.” If the thought of marriage 
can entice “her,” it likewise promises 
her pain, disillusionment and the 
eventual loss of amplitude. While 
the prospect of wedlock can some- 
times appear to exalt and elevate 
her, one discovers, just below the sur- 
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face of what she says, how marriage 
abases as well: how it demands the 
ceding of self, and exposes her weak- 
nesses to his inflictions. So en- 
visioned, the relationships that Emily 
Dickinson describes are grotesque, 
menacing, even rather hideous. They 
are the work of a writer who can 
contemplate marriage as a remote 
and spiritualized state, but whose 
nearer approach to the physical fact 
takes the following form: 


He put the Belt around my life— 
I heard the Buckle snap... 


Or, to cite two last examples, there 
is the “love” poem which begins: 


Did the Harebell loose her girdle 
To the lover Bee, 


and there is another, where heart- 
break is caused not by “clubs” nor 
“stones.” In this poem she writes: 


A Whip so small you could not see it 
I’ve known 


To lash the Magic Creature 
Til it fell, 

Yet that Whip’s Name 
Too noble Then to tell. 


What remains coy and kittenish 
in the first piece elucidates perfectly 
the ambiguities of the second. For 
both works share a common theme. 
They conceive of “him” as a lecher- 
ous monster. They pit his sadism 
against her vulnerability. And be- 
tween them, they express, finally and 
conclusively, Emily Dickinson’s fear 
of masculinity, and her terrifying 
awareness of masculine power. 
With whom was Emily Dickinson 
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in love, then? With no one, I 
imagine: no one but herself, and 
nothing except her vision of a time- 
less and changeless order of things. 
Fancying herself slighted by men, 
she brooded over those slights until 
man became a revolting, disgusting 
figure. And she wrote “love” poetry 
in order to catch and transfix his 
meannesses. Concerned always with 
a slippery world that would not stay 
put, she saw human attachments as 
a part of the perpetual flux. And she 
wrote “love” poetry by way of stat- 
ing again her aggrieved indictments 
of time and change. For the rest, 
her love lyrics were merely literary 
exercises, torn off the top of her 
mind and modelled faithfully on the 
cliché-ridden literature of her time. 

But perhaps, on second thought, 
there is a way of designating what 
Emily Dickinson loved. In the 
Houghton Library at Harvard, cer- 
tain of her effects have been col- 
lected into a memorial room. There 
they stand, behind glass so thick that 
no particle of dust could ever soil 
their immaculateness. Protected 
from climate, humidity, and all 
human intrusions, they seem likely 
to last forever. And this is what 
Emily Dickinson loved: she would 
have doted upon the room, as upon 
Heaven. On the other hand, she was 
spared from sentimentality—and 
quite possibly from madness—by a 
certain wry humor, by the habit of 
seeing that even ecstasy and agony 
can have their jokes. One fancies, 
therefore, that in the midst of this 
monument of hygiene, Emily 
Dickinson would not be altogether 
blind to the irony. 


Farside 


DoroTHY BRowN THOMPSON 


Now men assay the dark side of the moon, 
That place not quite believed in, swung so far 
Beyond fantastic reach. They tell us, soon 

It will be charted as earth-regions are. 


So we shall measure magic, plumb the height 
Of fancy, test the weight of nothingness; 

And lose the mystery that gave our night 
Strange yearnings; and that loss we call success. 


The stuff of legend shrinks to fact. What then? 
Why then—men will climb up some moon-dark hill, 
And gazing on new galaxies, again 

Dream ever farther—but the old dream, still. 


Death of a Fox 


Mi~prep CousENS 


A red-gold flame, the old fox must be dying 

under those teasels and timothy gone to seed. 

Gray smoke drifts from the burst pods of milkweed 
above him where he is lying. 


Once he was rather a respected creature, 

a little the rake, but a gentleman of sorts, 
valued even by kings for his skill in sports, 
renowned for his subtle nature. 


Fools and fowls feared him and many a fable 
made him a hero or at least a protagonist. 
Though hounded by critic and baited by satirist, 
they recognized he was able. 


Reynard they called him. He was held in high esteem 
by Aesop, Geoffrey Chaucer, and La Fontaine 

who made him immortal, if at times a villain— 

see how his eyes still gleam. 


Society 


JEANNIE OLIVE 


HE weather got all mixed 

up that year. Indian summer 

idled so long on the slopes of 
the Blue Ridge that some of the birds 
never even flew south at all. Elfie 
and I walked to the settlement school 
without coats until the end of 
February, and the big boys of the 
upper grades spent their energy on 
the basketball court instead of hav- 
ing to chop wood to keep the school- 
house warm. The rest of us, from 
the primer grade on up, took our 
lunch boxes outside at noontime and 
sat around the court watching prac- 
tice while we ate our ham and bis- 
cuits. 

“We got the best basketball team 
in Cherokee County,” I boasted 
later at home. “We got Glen and 
Troy Grimshaw, both on the first 
team.” 

“Humph,” Grandpa _ grunted. 
“So them overgrowed greazers are 
still hanging around the school. I 
thought Pope expelled them for 
keeps last year. I warned him.” 

“Mr. Pope took them back on a 
Bible promise to behave theirselves,” 
I said. “They’re the best players in 
school.” 

“I know about their Bible 
promises,” Grandpa said. “They'll 
last just about as long as the basket- 
ball.” 

“Wilda, I want you to promise 
to have nothing to do with those big 
old rough boys,” Ma said. “Don’t 
you even speak to them.” 

“Now, Bird,” Grandpa said to her, 
“seeing you're natured to worry 


about something, for God’s sake 
worry about whether that donkey 
man’s putting any learning in their 


heads. Looks to me like all the 
scholars’ heads have turned to 
basketball.” 


The schoolmaster rode a donkey 
to school, and whenever Grandpa 
wanted to make light of him he al- 
ways brought that donkey into it. 

“Rufe Clemson Pope is a fine 
teacher,” I said. ““We learn a God’s 
plenty.” 

“Aah,” Grandpa said. “Tell me 
one thing you learned today. I want 
to know how my taxes are spent.” 

He pushed his chair back from 
the table. I was always the one 
through supper first, but that did 
me no good. I wasn’t allowed to 
leave until excused. Ma finished sec- 
ond, and then we just had to sit 
there and wait until Grandpa fin- 
ished and finally wiped the butter- 
milk from his whiskers and pushed 
his chair back. 

I pretended he wasn’t there and 
turned to Ma. “They’s this new girl 
at school, name of Eula Bay Stiles. 
She wears a red hat and speaks 
proper. Elfie hates her.” 

“Eula Bay Stiles?” Ma repeated. 
“Any a-kin to the Stileses on Slow 
Creek? Down by the L and N 
track?” 

“T don’t know. Elfie said that was 
the ugliest hat ever she seen. She said 
if that hat was hern, she’d do her 
business in it and throw it away.” 

“Wilda!” 

Grandpa brought his fist down on 
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the table. “Jesus Christ, so that’s 
how my taxes are spent! Now I 
asked you a simple question. You 
sit up straight and tell me one thing 
you learned today.” 

His whiskery face leaned over me, 
and I felt the smile dry on my 
mouth, the chair rungs dig my shoul- 
ders. I searched my head for a thing 
to tell and said finally, “A noun 
word is the name of a person, place, 
or thing.” 

“Well, then, that’s better,” Grand- 
pa grudged. “Learn a little some- 
thing every day. Drop by drop fills 
the cup.” 

From that time on he had a new 
habit. “What did you learn in school 
today?” It was the same old question 
every single night of the year. I soon 
figured out that if I hadn’t learned 
anything, I’d better make up some- 
thing on the way home. 

Grandpa’s sudden and powerful 
interest in the settlement school be- 
gan when he was put on the school 
board, a mistake if ever there was 
one. He was enough things already. 
Besides Ma and me, he had all the 
farm hands and tenants to boss. Any- 
body would have thought he owned 
these people outright, especially the 
Bowlands, who lived down in the 
laurel slick. Tam and Minnie agreed 
with everything he said, though Elfie 
went her own way. 

For another thing, Grandpa was 
justice of the peace. That brought 
him even more folks to boss. He set- 
tled all manner of local disputes be- 
fore they ever got to the Greenville 
court. He’d never tolerated any spy- 
ing on a trial, but from what little 
I gleaned, I vowed if I ever got in 
trouble I’d take it straight to the 
Greenville court. 
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Sometimes he would allow Ma 
and me to watch a wedding. Ma 
always wept, thinking, I suppose, of 
being a widow woman and lonesome. 


“Which one of them Grimshaws 
do you think is the prettiest?” Elfie 
asked me. We had finished lunch 
and sat under the honey locust tree 
near the basketball court. Elfie was 
squeezing the long half-dried pods 
of the locust and licking out the 
honey wax. She had a sweet tooth 
that was never satisfied. 

I thought of the basketball play- 
ers. Troy and Glen Grimshaw 
pranced about the court like stal- 
lions, their shiny black heads a dou- 
ble span taller than the other players. 
They dodged, jumped, snatched the 
ball away, and made a ringer every 
time. I had to admit myself they 
didn’t look bad. 

“IT mean if you was to have to 
choose one, which would you claim?” 

““Nary one,” I said. ““They’re both 
mean as stripid snakes.” 

“Troy’s not so mean,” she said, 
blushing. 

We heard a laugh from behind 
the tree, and Eula Bay Stiles hopped 
out before us. “They, Lordee!” she 
said. “I just heard me a real secret.” 

Elfie eyed her coldly and went on 
twisting the locust pod. 

“Elfie and Troy went for a ride, 
Troy fell out and Elfie cried— 
Lordee!” 

She laughed fit to kill. I thought 
it was funny too, but Elfie’s green 
eyes narrowed. 

“You shet your mouth,” she said, 
“or I'll shet it for you.” 

“Well for goodness,” Eula Bay 
said in her put-on voice. “Can’t you 
mountain children take a joke?” She 
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turned her back on us and walked 
away. 

That afternoon Mr. Pope got up 
in Society and said he’d heard some 
of the little girls weren’t treating the 
new girl nice. “That’s what we’ve 
got this Society for,” he told us, “‘to 
learn to keep a civil tongue. We can 
debate our differences polite and 
proper instead of with fists and 
threats.” 


“Society? What in hell blazes is 
Society?” Grandpa blared out that 
night. Elfie was having supper with 
me. She was still feeling low and 
didn’t raise her head. 

“It’s debating,” I said, “and re- 
citing poems and things. Mr. Pope 
makes us memorize a poem a week. 
He says in case we might go blind 
someday and not be able to read.” 

Grandpa wiped his whiskers. 
“Well, can you beat that? Did you 
hear that, Bird?” 

Ma leaned forward with a new 
worry on her face. “Blind?” she re- 
peated softly. ““Go blind?” 

“Why don’t that jackass rider 
teach subjects?” Grandpa stormed. 
“Stick to what’s in the books.” 

“Poems are in books,” Elfie said, 
brightening up to join the fray. 

‘Aah, all right. Recite the poem.” 

I shut my eyes. 

“The woman was old and ragged 

and gray 

And bent with the chill of the 

winter’s day . 

“Cripes!” Grandpa shouted. 
“That’s enough of that.” He turned 
to Elfie, who had begun to laugh. 
“All right, Miss Towhead, what did 
you learn?” 

“Well, they was this old queen 
across the waters,” she answered 
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boldly, peering sideways at Grandpa, 
“and she beat up the Spanish navy 
and dyed her teeth blue and was a 
virgin.” 

I heard Ma suck in her breath. 
Grandpa said, “You’re excused 
now.” I always marveled at Elfie’s 
nerve. 


March came, and the weather man 
tricked us again. It changed over- 
night from the best to the worst. 
We woke up in the dark freezing 
cold, and Ma had to rummage around 
getting out more quilts fast. We 
ate breakfast huddled around the 
kitchen stove, while Grandpa raved 
and ranted about his sorry hired 
hands, who’d never finished getting 
in our wood supply. 

Elfie and I walked to school bun- 
dled like Eskimos. The ridge path 
crackled under our feet, and the ruts 
in the Turtlepond Road were filled 
with spears of mush ice, like icicles 
turned upside down. Elfie broke off 
one and tasted it. “Bet we could pour 
sugar on the road of a cold night 
and make popsicles,” she said. 

Mr. Pope worked at the stove in 
the corner of the schoolroom, and 
the big rough boys were carrying in 
wood. They had sullen looks on their 
faces and threw their armloads of 
logs down so hard the windows 
rattled. 

“Come boys, take it like sports,” 
Mr. Pope said. “Basketball season is 
over, and no need to be bad-tem- 
pered about it. I’ve told you many 
a time, the only reason we have bas- 
ketball in the first place is to learn 
to be good sports.” 

I saw Troy Grimshaw look at 
Glen and make a face. He flipped 
his eyelids back under the sockets 
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and drew his mouth down like a 
scarecrow. 

“What if Troy’s face was to 
freeze like that?” I whispered to 
Elfie. “Would you say he was so 
pretty then?” 

The primer childen’s benches were 
moved closer to the stove, and the 
rest of us grumbled through chat- 
tering teeth, taking turns to go up 
and thaw our hands. When the 
schoolhouse finally did get warmed 
up, Eula Bay Stiles complained it 
smelled stuffy and wanted to open 
a window. Mr. Pope sent her out to 
get a drink of water instead, but 
the dipper was frozen solid in the 
bucket and had to be brought inside. 

“Now children, we’re going to 
buckle down to work.” 

“Now children,’ one of the big 
boys mocked from the back. 

Mr. Pope turned to see who it was, 
and behind his back a spitball hit 
the blackboard. At lunch he found 
a dead mouse in his dinner pail. 
Things went from bad to worse, and 
the worst thing happened when we 
were dismissed early and Mr. Pope 
went around back to fetch his don- 
key. Somebody had clipped all the 
hair off its tail. 

That riled the teacher more than 
all the other things together. He 
called everyone back but the primer 
children and kept us late. “I aim to 
find out who did it,” he warned. 
“Now I can put up with mischief 
of a sort. Pranks are pranks and boys 
will be boys. But one thing’s sure, 
I’ll not tolerate any molesting of my 
beast.” 

He threatened and questioned and 
scolded. “If any of you know who 
did this black deed and fail to tell, 
then I hold that person equally 
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guilty and I’ll mete out equal pun- 
ishment.” 

It was almost dark when we got 
home. Elfie and I hurried along as 
fast as we could to keep warm. The 
hemlocks on the ridge path rose like 
giant ghosts in the frozen fog. 

“They look like haints,” Elfie said. 
“You ever seed a ghost-booger?” 

“Reckon who done that thing at 
school?” I said. “Bet it was one of 
the Grimshaws, sure as shootin’.” 

“One think sure, old R. C. Pope 
will never know,” she said. “No- 
body’s fool enough to tattle on a 
Grimshaw.” 

Just thinking about it, Elfie 
laughed the rest of the way home. 
“Never hoped to see me such a sight 
as that beast’s tail,” she said. ““Lordee 
—looked like a rat’s tail kung on a 
donkey!” 

The next morning we learned that 
Glen Grimshaw was expelled. Mr. 
Pope had word of his guilt from an 
eye witness. The children stared at 
each other’s faces in wonderment. 
Telling was a thing rarely done at 
the settlement school. 

“I’m satisfied it’s that Eula Bay 
Stiles,” Elfie told me. ‘““There’s your 
tattletail. There’s the one with the 
slippy tongue.” 

“Troy don’t seem to think so,” I 
said. “I saw him talking to her before 
books were took up—joking and 
a-joshing like he was sweet on her.” 

“Troy’s not that much of a 
looney,” Elfie said, her face closed 
and brooding. “All I know is, I’d 
not like to be in somebody’s shoes.” 

It was plain that most of the others 
agreed with Elfie. Anybody would 
have thought Eula Bay had nits in 
her head, the way she was shunned. 
Nobody would talk to her. At noon 
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she was eating her lunch with the 
primer children. Only Troy Grim- 
shaw stood by her, catching her 
glance whenever he could and doing 
his funny eyeball trick to make her 
laugh. It looked like Eula Bay had 
Troy lined up on her side, all right, 
and of course Mr. Pope. He bragged 
on her all day and allowed before 
all he’d never had a brighter pupil 
to teach. Elfie sat off in a corner, 
looking sick enough to die. 

That afternoon in Society we had 
a debate. It was resolved that book 
sense was more useful than horse 
sense. Society was funny that way. 
All manner of things were argued, 
both serious and foolish. Eula Bay 
took the affirmative and Troy Grim- 
shaw the negative. About four-thirty 
Mr. Pope sent the little fellows home, 
primed up the stove and let them 
talk on. Finally he got up and said 
it was over and Eula Bay won. 

“You won fair and square,” Troy 
said to her, as we gathered books and 
coats, “yet I’m not convinced you’re 
right. They’s knowledge stored up in 
folks’ heads around here that’s never 
been wrote down in books.” 

“Superstitions,” Eula Bay said. 
“You all probably still believe in 
ghosts around here.” 

“Now, I’d not go so far as to say 
that,” Troy said. “Useful things I 
mean, things the Cherokees knowed 
and passed on to the settlers. Some 
of it would come in mighty handy, 
if you was of a mind to learn.” 

“What, for instance?” 

He picked up her books and they 
started for the door. Some of us fol- 
lowed, curious, trying to think what 
could be on Troy’s mind. 

“Why, listening with your tongue. 
Bet you never knowed you could 
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learn to hear things with your 
tongue.” 

Eula Bay laughed. “Go on now. 
I’m not that dumb.” 

“Here you walk along that old 
L and N railroad track all the way 
from Slow Creek every day, and you 
never knowed you could listen for 
the train with your tongue?” 

““You’re crazy,” she said. But she 
was interested, too. Anybody could 
tell that. When Troy started along 
the Slow Creek path with her, still 
carrying her books, she didn’t object. 
She just kept smiling at him, never 
taking her eyes from his face. 

“I swear to God on a stack of 
Bibles,” Troy said. “You can ask 
anybody around here. These chaps 
all know.” A few of us had been 
idling along behind them, burning 
with curiosity yet pretending not to 
listen. They turned around suddenly, 
facing us. 

“Ask ary one of these chaps if 
you can’t hear a train a-coming by 
touching your tongue to the railroad 
track.” 

“T got to be getting home,” Abe 
Andrews said. “It’s getting nigh on 
to dark.” 

“Me, too,” another said, turning 
back. “See you’uns all in the 
mornin.” 

“Ma will have a dying fit if I’m 
late again today,” I said. “Come on, 
El fie.” 

Elfie didn’t budge. 

“Ask this little girl here,” Troy 
said, “if you don’t believe me. Ask 
her. She’s got horse sense.” 

Eula Bay looked Elfie up and 
down. “I wouldn’t take anybody’s 
word,” she said. “If I wanted to 
know, I’d see for myself.” 

“Now you’re talking horse sense,” 
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Troy said. “We'll all go down with 
you to prove it.” He grabbed Eula 
Bay’s arm and they were off down 
the Slow Creek trail, half-running. 

We stood there a moment, decid- 
ing. Elfie’s face looked pinched in 
the dusky dark. The cold wind 
roared through the cove like a tun- 
nel, flapping our coats, curling down 
our coat collars. My feet were be- 
ginning to feel tingly numb. 

“T got to go home,” I said, shiver- 
ing. “Grandpa will be fit to be tied.” 

“Come on,” Elfie said. She tugged 
my arm. “It won’t take long. We’re 
late anyhow. Ten minutes more 
won’t make a speck of difference.” 

She began to run after them. I 
followed, and a few others followed 
me, though by the time we reached 
the train crossing it was too dark 
to see who was there and who was 
not. Two shadowy forms were bend- 
ing down to the tracks. And then I 
heard Eula Bay scream. 

After that all bedlam broke loose. 
The children were running in every 
direction, shouting for help, for a 
light, calling Mr. Pope’s name. “‘Get 
some warm water,” I heard some- 
body say. “Her tongue done stuck 
to the track!” All the time there was 
Eula Bay’s ringing scream, a sound 
coming from deep in the throat, vi- 
brating along the steel rail. I stood 
frozen in horror, numb not only in 
my feet but all the way up my spine. 


“Just a little at a time, Eula Bay. 
Don’t jerk.” It was Mr. Pope’s voice. 
“Pull easy. Now, try again.” His 
flashlight pinpointed Eula Bay lying 
beside the track. I didn’t want to 
look, yet was too numb to move my 
eyes away. 

“A little more water, boys. Don’t 
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panic now, Eula Bay. Try again 
now.” 

Suddenly her head jerked upward 
and her body rolled over in anguish. 
The screams stopped but she was 
moaning and twisting, with her hand 
over her mouth. Mr. Pope picked 
her up quickly and wrapped her in 
the donkey’s blanket. Then he got 
up bareback and held Eula Bay in 
front of him. 

“Doc Cain first. He'll get her to 
the Greenville Clinic,” I heard him 
say. And then he added, ““There’ll be 
no school tomorrow, children. Pass 
the word around. Instead, some of 
us will be making a visit to the justice 
of the peace. This here’s a criminal 
act, not a schoolboy’s prank.” 


A girl standing beside me began 
to sob. Mr. Pope started off toward 
the road, but before that he turned 
the beam of his flashlight slowly 
around us, making a complete circle. 

I didn’t know whether the light 
caught my face or not. I only know 
that I began to run, and someone 
sobbing came after me. We sped 
across the frozen stubble, stumbling, 
falling, and then were up again and 
running down the Turtlepond Road 
faster than the wind which roared 
at our back. It was only when I 
stopped on the ridge path, a pain 
stabbing at my side, that I realized 
the sobbing girl behind me was Elfie. 

We leaned against a ghosty hem- 
lock, holding tight to each other but 
finding no comfort. 

“Never thought I’d turn out a 
criminal,” Elfie choked. “Might as 
well die now as spend the rest of 
my life in a jailhouse.” 

“You couldn’t know what Troy 
was up to,” I said. “We couldn’t 
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read his mind.” 

“I knowed he was seeking to get 
even,” she said, “but I never knowed 
he was that mean. Half the skin on 
her tongue...” 

“He didn’t even know she was 
the one that told,” I interrupted 
quickly. I didn’t want to think 
about Eula Bay’s tongue. 

“Yes, he did,” Elfie confessed. 
“He did—he did. Happens I’m in a 
position to know . . .” She began 
sobbing again, and I understood 
what she meant. 

“Troy was a pretty boy,” she said 
between sobs. “You said yourself he 
was a pretty boy.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I reckoned he 
looked right well.” 


Grandpa sat in front of a roaring 
log fire in the front room, reading 
a copy of Grit. I tried to sidle past, 
but he caught me. 

““Aah,” he said. “Late again. What 
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excuse this time?” 

“Where’s Ma?” I said, moving 
sideways towards the stairs. 

“She’s out freezing her tail, tying 
pieces of suet meat to the juniper 
bushes. She thinks she’s got to keep 
all the sparrows alive until they can 
get at my crops next summer.” 

I rushed up the stairs to my room, 
where I changed my dress, brushed 
my frizzy hair down flat, and 
washed the stubble scratches on my 
legs. All the time I kept thinking of 
Grandpa’s talk about next summer 
. . . Next summer. The words had 
the sound of bells ringing. But next 
summer was a million years away. 

All through supper I sat silent, 
picking at my food, dreading for 
the moment to come. Finally Grand- 
pa wiped the buttermilk from his 
whiskers and pushed his chair back. 

“Well, let’s hear what you learned 
at school today,” he said. 

Then I began to cry. 


The Invader 


DorotHy CowLes PINKNEY 


In the crawl space under the annex, cruel south gale, 
Going around and around on its own coiled tail, 

Is busily making its den. Grandmother goes, 

Robe on over her daytime clothes, 

Window to window, poking in cotton caulking, 
Plugging keyholes, wedging doors, 

On a lift of icy breath through floors 

Rather more floating than walking; 

Informed we are in for some guncrack cold 

(A fine bad thing that a house faced south 


Should get such news from its best friend’s mouth!) 
With military spackle and sputter 

Cementing crack and cranny and shutter, 

Tightens her lines to hold. 


Matthew Arnold’s Dialogue 


WENDELL STACY JOHNSON 


ARLY in his “Preface” to 

the Poems of 1853, Matthew 

Arnold comments that with- 
in the fragments of the philosopher 
Empedocles—not his own but the 
historical Empedocles—‘“the dia- 
logue of the mind with itself has 
commenced.” He does not enlarge 
upon that interesting phrase as he 
proceeds to explain the withdrawal 
of his poem about the philosopher; 
but several of his recent critics have 
seized on it—Walter Houghton in 
an analysis of the poem, to which he 
applies these words, and E. D. H. 
Johnson in a chapter on the aliena- 
tion of both Arnold’s Empedocles 
and Arnold from their worlds and 
from what might be called their 
public selves. If we consider again 
the implications of the word dialogue 
not in these special ways but with 
reference to the question Arnold 
had in view in his preface, the ques- 
tion of whether he could success- 
fully write poetry of internal de- 
bate as distinct from poetry of ac- 
tion, we may arrive at some inter- 
esting conclusions about his virtues 
and his limitations as a poet. We are 
unlikely, perhaps, to agree with his 
own conclusion, that “Empedocles 
on Etna” fails because it is not “a 
representation from which men can 
derive enjoyment,” and we may be 
impatient of his pragmatism. Yet 
we may also have to confess that 
there is something disturbing about 
the work, a strained and indecisive 
quality in parts of it, for all its in- 
terest and its beauties, which derives 


from the continuing dialogue in the 
poet’s mind. 

Dialogue requires voices, requires 
that more than one mind be spoken, 
even if all of the speaking is a kind 
of ventriloquism, as when the writer 
uses a character for his dummy. 
There are numbers of voices in 
Arnold’s poetry, and instances of 
such ventriloquism, as well as mono- 
logues in which we expect and miss 
the utterance of a second voice. As a 
matter of fact, his verse is filled with 
significant occurrences of the very 
word voice. In his use of several 
voices, in his apparent debating with 
himself, Arnold reflects the strains 
and uncertainties of his age, the age 
that also produces, for instance, 
Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” a 
straightforward dialogue of the mind 
with itself. But Arnold is Victorian 
too in his desire for an authoritative 
single voice, a true oracle, to settle 
all debates. The combination of that 
intense desire with a constantly 
doubting and questioning temper 
produces a highly self-conscious and 
often self-critical poetry which 
comments both obliquely and di- 
rectly on the problem of being a poet 
in a time that offers no very assured 
philosophical or religious basis for 
poetry. 

We can divide Arnold’s poems 
into several categories, somewhat 
arbitrarily, according to the voices 
in which they speak: oracles, which 
deliver messages of assurance, often 
vague but usually insistent; solilo- 
quies, expressions of the speaker’s 
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apparently very personal feelings, 
and expressions that make no clear 
attempt to solve the dilemmas they 
pose; monologues and dialogues, not 
internal but dramatic, allowing for 
the outward representation of op- 
posed emotions or ideas; and purely 
fictional poems in which the voice 
heard is that of the narrator. To 
each of these forms (and to combi- 
nations of them) the self-conscious 
and self-critical strain of Arnold’s 
mind gives a special quality. 

Very often Arnold’s oracles are 
weakened by either the vagueness 
or the shrillness that result from in- 
decision, from the poet’s inability to 
represent both voices in the dialogue 
of the mind with itself—the voice, 
say, of the critic and the voice of the 
prophet, of a skeptical intelligence 
and of a will to believe. When a 
poem speaks only half of its poet’s 
mind, it does so in a voice that is 
necessarily dim or strained. Or, to 
put it in Arnold’s own language, 
these utterances are at best frag- 
ments of his mind: he warns his 
favorite sister in a letter to resign 
nothing in deference to his oracles, 
for they are staggering and uncer- 
tain. Incidentally, that warning 
takes on a special significance when 
we observe that the stoical poem 
“Resignation” is addressed to this 
same sister. Apparently Arnold’s 
guise of prophet is one about which 
he can himself be dubious. And of 
course some of the better known of 
his oracular verses have seemed to 
many readers to contradict each 
other: “Quiet Work,” for example, 
with its desire to imitate nature in 
tranquil action, and another sonnet, 
“In Harmony With Nature,” which 
attacks the “restless fool” who 
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preaches the impossible ideal of such 
a harmony. In fact, the two sonnets 
are not necessarily inconsistent in 
their definitions of nature, although 
they represent two quite different 
moods; but “Quiet Work” is weak- 
ened by a vagueness of language and 
metaphor, as if the evocation of par- 
ticular natural images might intro- 
duce impurities—confusion, noise 
and turmoil—into the purely ab- 
stract idea; and the second oracle is 
more seriously faulted by inappro- 
priate stridency, with its several ex- 
clamation marks and uses of the 
word fool. Whether intentionally or 
not, the critical voice of this poem 
sounds as if it were trying to protest 
too much against its own preaching 
tendency: these lines “to a preacher” 
might almost be addressed by the 
poet to himself. 

Perhaps a more striking evidence 
of Arnold’s uncertainty about the 
voices of assurance—voices which 
can define the nature of things for 
men and tell them how to live—is 
his use of ventriloquism in his poetic 
oracles: such truths as Wordsworth’s 
poetry or Coleridge’s or Keats’ can 
declare in the persona of the bard, 
Arnold must often represent as only 
being heard, perhaps as if the truths 
were more than poetic, but also as 
if the poet himself were not willing 
to take the responsibility of speak- 
ing them. Arnold’s oracular verse is 
filled with question marks, with the 
words if and seems and with such 
phrases as “it may be”; and the 
moralizing voices heard in poems 
like “Self-Dependence,” “Morality,” 
“A Summer Night,” and “The 
Youth of Nature” have sources that 
are nebulous: they come from the 
air or the moonlight or from a vague 
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personified Nature. Even the 
inspiring voice of Clough heard 
at the end of “Thyrsis” is not 
distinctly vouched for by the poet; 
furthermore, like all of these other 
oracles, it carries less conviction and 
is less poetically fine in its rhythm, 
its imagery, and its control of tone 
than the expressions of melancholy 
and doubt which precede it. For the 
oracular or preaching tendency of 
Arnold’s mind may often intrude 
upon but it does not always over- 
whelm the cool, the critical and the 
melancholy voice in his inner dia- 
logue. 

According to W. H. Auden’s 
poetic criticism, Arnold was con- 
strained to abandon his art by his 
father’s voice, the voice, presum- 
ably, that insisted upon his moral 
responsibility to inspire and ennoble 
his auditors; and, although this 
judgment is too simple to be exactly 
true, we can agree that the poet’s 
sense of a vocation to preach leads 
him away from his true poetic line; 
but after reading the best of his 
work we must add that his genius 
seems only to be qualified, not de- 
stroyed, by that sense, as in his poem 
entitled “The Voice” the poet’s per- 
sonality seems to be haunted but not 
destroyed by the unforgotten ac- 
cents—very possibly his father’s but 
at least, again, accents from out of 
the air—that 


Blew such a thrilling summons to my will, 
Yet could not shake it; 

Made my tost heart its very life-blood spill, 
Yet could not break it. 


This poem on the mysterious voice 
is one of Arnold’s soliloquies, in 
which he need only give expression 
to personal feelings: because the 
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unity of such a poem is that of a 
complex personality rather than 
that of a conclusion or answer to 
philosophical and moral problems, 
some of Arnold’s more successful 
poetry is of this sort. A few of these 
verses of musing aloud can be read 
as implicit criticisms of the pro- 
phetic strains in literature: especially 
the sonnet “Written in Emerson’s 
Essays,” in which the poet quotes 
himself as declaring that “fa voice 
oracular hath peal’d today,” but 
proceeds to test his own acceptance 
of this voice against the evidence of 
the world’s silence: 


The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we 
will!— 


Dumb judges, answer, truth or mockery? 


In this soliloquy questioning 
Emerson’s transcendental optimism, 
the poet has introduced the possi- 
bility of dialogue, and the final 
irony—the dumb blankness of ordi- 
nary men who are supposed to be 
bards and heroes—provides the other 
side, a partial answer, to the fervor 
of the sonnet’s first lines. In fact, 
the most successful of Arnold’s 
soliloquies, like this one, are the most 
dramatic, those which imply objects 
or describe settings that give some 
tension, as it were, to the speech— 
and especially such elegies as 
“Thyrsis” and “The Scholar Gipsy,” 
which provide natural images that 
contrast tellingly with the attempt 
to find a value transcending time 
and change. The pictures of the 
scholar gipsy wandering in the sum- 
mer night and battling with the 
winter snow lend a peculiarly para- 
doxical sense to the speaker’s excla- 
mation, “No, thou hast not felt the 
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lapse of hours!”; and the first line 
of “Thyrsis,” ““How changed is here 
each spot man makes or fills,” 
haunts the whole of that poem, with 
all its longing for a symbol of the 
changeless. 

Arnold’s most successful poetry 
does not pose explicit questions 
which have to be answered—almost 
all such attempts of his end with in- 
decision—but it allows instead for 
the symbolic or dramatic embodi- 
ment of dialogue, of tension and con- 
trast betwen his visionary and his 
critical faculties: his description of 
himself as living “between two 
worlds” suggests the need for recog- 
nizing both of several sides or im- 
pulses; two urges, he says, echoing 
Goethe, live within the poet’s breast. 
At his best Arnold recognizes the 
polarities rather than debates about 
them inconclusively or declares one 
at the expense of the other. His 
recognition can take the form of 
contrast between assertion and set- 
ting, as in the scholar gipsy elegies, 
or of paradox, as in the lines “To A 
Gipsy Child” which end with the 
phrase “This majesty of grief,” or 
it may take the form of monologue 
that implies an audience, an other 
side, and of dialogue that frees the 
poet’s mind to represent both sides 
of the self. 

In his monologue “The Forsaken 
Merman,” for example, we hear the 
voice of a sea creature whose long- 
ing for his human mate suggests a 
desire to unite the life of the ocean, 
which for Arnold always means a 
natural, spontaneous, and self- 
sufficient existence, with the life of 
the dry land, the life of churches, 
laws, and conventional behavior. 
The merman stands at the edge of 
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the sea, remembering the vivid colors 
of his underwater home but looking 
toward a grey church in a white- 
walled town, feeling alien to the 
Easter ceremony, the holy book and 
priest that draw his Margaret back 
to the land; and he speaks not to 
himself but to his children, the chil- 
dren who represent a brief union of 
humanity and nature, of land and 
sea. Arnold here gives both symbolic 
and dramatic form, then, to the 
ambivalence implied by the stridency 
of the sonnet called “In Harmony 
With Nature,” to a conflict felt be- 
tween the demands of nature and 
those of society, between Arnold’s 
version of the stoical doctrine of 
natural virtue and the orthodox re- 
ligious conception of human per- 
sonality. And there is no resolution 
either in philosophy or in action for 
the conflict, only an intense sadness. 

Again, in Arnold’s most cele- 
brated monologue, “Dover Beach,” 
the speaker expresses this elegiac 
mood; but now the voice we hear is 
that of a human being, standing on 
dry land and looking out to the 
ocean with the disillusioned eyes of 
a man who has imagined that nature 
could offer him variety and beauty, 
joy and light. The dialogue, so to 
speak, between land and sea, be- 
tween the dry critical mind and the 
lyric will to faith in nature, is em- 
bodied in a contrast between the 
images of waters—the literal sea, 
the metaphorical sea of human emo- 
tions, and the symbolic sea of re- 
ligion—and, opposed to these, the 
last image of the darkening plain on 
which ignorant armies clash. And it 
is embodied not only in this 
imagery, in this contrast between 
the tranquility of the water and the 
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confusion of the struggle on land 
as ways of stating human ex- 
perience, but also in the tension be- 
tween the rhythm of the poem and 
its final message: the attraction of 
these ebbing and flowing lines of 
poetry—in fact, it is felt through 
the very negative statement of the 
conclusion. 

When the dialogue of the mind 
with itself takes the form of dialogue 
between characters in Arnold’s 
poetry, there is usually no more final 
working out of tensions than there 
is in the best of his monologues. 
Arnold is no playwright, as his un- 
happy attempt at tragedy, Merope, 
and, for all its interest, the essentially 
static “Empedocles on Etna” would 
seem to indicate. Neither is he pri- 
marily a story-teller, although both 
“Balder Dead” and “Sohrab and 
Rustum” borrow quite good plots. 
The events and the dialogue of 
“Balder” lead to a point beyond 
death where a new Heaven and Earth 
can be predicted, but there is no very 
distinct resolution even then of the 
conflict between old heroic values 
and a new longing for peace. “Sohrab 
and Rustum,” although its climax 
is the killing of the young warrior 
by his father—in a scene which 
might suggest the poet’s fear of, and 
sense of being dominated by, a 
father’s influence—concludes with 
no more clear-cut victory. The old 
warrior has defeated himself by un- 
wittingly destroying his child; the 
conflict between generations, be- 
tween the authority of the great 
leader and the freedom of an unrec- 
ognized youth, is not easily settled. 
And the final contrast of the poem 
is again one between the image of 
human life as the battle of ignorant 
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forces on a darkling plain and the 
image of human life as a natural 
flowing of waters toward peaceful 
consummation in the sea. The fa- 
mous last passage describing the 
river Oxus qualifies the tragic feel- 
ing of Sohrab’s destruction, as it 
echoes other Arnoldian images of 
natural life and natural death. 
Very often, then, in his narrative 
poetry, Arnold communicates some 
sense of inner conflict as much by 
indirect and symbolic means as by 
literal dialogue—perhaps because the 
dialogue of two characters could 
easily become an unsettled debate, as 
it does or seems to do in Clough’s 
“Dipsychus,” that poem of “conflict 
between the tender conscience and 
the world.” Nevertheless, when the 
conversation of character is not ex- 
plicitly philosophical and does not 
therefore require either an explicit 
decision or failure to decide on philo- 
sophical questions, these voices too 
can represent the internal voices of 
doubt and hope, of criticism and 
vision. They do so beautifully in 
Arnold’s “Tristram and Iseult.” 
Although this poem is fragmen- 
tary as a narrative, the vivid de- 
scription and the speeches of the 
first two parts, along with the story 
within a story of the third part, 
unify it by reflecting variously a 
contrast between passionate youth, 
which lives in Tristram’s dreams, and 
age, which is associated with coolness 
and fatigue. The contrast is pre- 
sented first as one between remem- 
bered desires and the experience of 
loss and disillusionment, between the 
Tristram who dreams and the Tris- 
tram who greets his pale and ghost- 
like mistress. The images and objects 
of the setting in which both memory 
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and death are represented oppose 
brilliance to darkness, fever to cold, 
the urge toward life to the longing 
for death, passion to the denial of 
passion. Death and denial might 
seem at last to dominate this setting: 
those brilliant colors that Arnold’s 
merman found only in his ocean 
home are here discovered almost en- 
tirely in dream or fantasy. But the 
image of the greenwood that appears 
in Tristram’s dreaming, to reappear 
in the final tale which the Breton 
Iseult tells her children after the 
lovers’ deaths, the tale of Merlin’s 
enchantment by Vivian, suggests in 
both places a symbolic fusion of 
death and life. It is in the greenwood 
that Tristram’s mother dies and 
Tristram is born; in another wood 
the old magician is held fast by a 
life-like death, or death-like life: 
“And in that daisied circle, as men 
say,/Is Merlin prisoner till the judg- 
ment day.” 

There is a strange vitality, then, 
in this poem about death, about pas- 
sionate love and fatigue, about loss 
and enchantment. These opposites 
are suggested too, and related, in the 
dialogue of the second part, between 
Tristram and Iseult of Ireland. In 
this section the beloved Iseult arrives 
at last, after years of separation, to 
find Tristram dying. Their final 
conversation reveals her attempt to 
preserve his spirits and his life, to 
turn him from regret to anticipa- 
tion: “Chide not with the past,” she 
cries, “but feel the present.” She 
promises to sing him “tales of true, 
long parted lovers,/ Join’d at eve- 
ning of their days again.” But Tris- 
tram wishes for silence, and his mind 
is colored still by images of the past 
that in memory can defy all time 
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and change: 
No, thou shalt not speak! I should be 
finding 
Something alter’d in thy courtly tone. 
Sit—sit by me! I will think, we’ve lived so 
In the green wood, all our lives, alone. 


Iseult speaks of the present and 
the future, Tristram dreams of the 
past; her voice insists upon unchang- 
ing love, but he is afraid that, in fact 
if not in fantasy, feelings like things 
and persons must alter. His view is 
expanded by a voice of the third 
part, in an interpolated comment 
on the “furnace of the world” and 
the tyranny of passion, an oracular 
comment that is, by the way, so 
straightforward and strident as to 
be the weakest thing in the poem. 
But within the dramatic structure 
of dialogue and scene there is no 
straining to establish one view as 
final: in a sense Tristram is right in 
fearing change and knowing that it 
has come, in knowing that his death 
approaches, for at the end of this 
second part the two lovers are both 
dead; but in another sense perhaps 
Iseult’s insistence that love can tri- 
umph over change is also justified, 
for the lovers are joined in death. 

The description of this death is 
given as if by the hunter on a tapes- 
try that blows in the room, a hunter 
who stands in his own enchanted 
greenwood and who says, 


That knight’s asleep, and at her prayer 
That lady by the bed doth kneel— 
Then hush, thou boisterous bugle-peal! 


The conclusion to this part of the 
poem sounds almost like a graver 
strain of Keats— 


For these thou seest are unmoved; 
Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago— 
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and, something like the conclusion 
o “The Eve of Saint Agnes,” it 
sums up an action that has seemed 
in effect to occur outside time: there 
is no dimension of real past or po- 
tential future, but an unmoved eter- 
nal present in this beautifully still 
picture. Again, the poem has to do 
with fatigue, loss and death, but 
also with love, peace and enchant- 
ment. 

Similarly, ““Empedocles on Etna” 
is a poem about a death and also a 
poem celebrating life. Even though 
Arnold withdrew “Empedocles” be- 
cause it has no resolution that is 
positive but must end with a suicide, 
the ending of it is not so distinctly 
morbid as that comment might sug- 
gest. The dullest parts of the poem 
are those in which Empedocles speaks 
as an oracle; and although his mes- 
sage of stoical trust in nature and 
stoical endurance is not necessarily 
denied by the mood which prompts 
the philosopher to destroy himself, 
that act will not especially recom- 
mend the philosopher’s views to most 
readers—as Arnold recognized. But 
the most striking contrast in the 
poem is not between positive phi- 
losophy and negative mood, nor be- 
tween Empedocles’ momentary 
doubts about whether the human 
mind and soul can be at one with 
nature and his basic conviction that 
they can: it is, rather, between the 
philosophic and the mythopoetic 
minds, between the minds and voices 
of Empedocles and Callicles, the 
young harp player. For the philoso- 
pher, the natural setting gives rise 
to thought and morality, but for the 
musician it is the inspiration to art. 
In this poem the abstracting mood 
and mind are associated with age 
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and the desire for death, for oneness 
with the elements; the poetic mood 
is associated with youth, the love of 
life, the distinctness of personality 
that religious and mythic language 
asserts. 

The poem is saved from being 
purely oracular and either fuzzy or 
excessively shrill, not so much by 
action as by this tension realized be- 
tween opposite ways of feeling about 
nature. Empedocles’ leap into the 
crater may be the climax of the ac- 
tion, but the conclusion of the poem 
is a hymn to God and to men, to 
things as they are: 


The day in his hotness, 
The strife with the palm; 
The night in her silence, 
The stars in their calm. 


Either the songs or the philosophy 


alone would be less significant in 
themselves than they are in conjunc- 
tion, and would be less than true 
embodiments for the ambivalent 
feeling, for the inner dialogue, of an 
intellectual poet—or, as we might 
call the later Arnold, a poetic intel- 
lectual. 

Arnold’s literal dialogue, then, the 
dialogue between one character and 
another, is sometimes but not always 
the most effective way he uses to 
express his dialogue of impulses. He 
is not a wholly and strictly dramatic 
writer, but he is likely to be at his 
poetic best when he is rather more 
like a playwright and less like a 
voice oracular—when he lets a story 
tell itself or a scene present itself so 
that conflicts can be implied but 
need not be intellectually or ex- 
plicitly resolved. Both his mono- 
logues and his descriptive passages 
allow for this dramatic effect, this 
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use of objects and gestures. 

Finally, if the question that Arn- 
old introduces in his preface of 1853 
is applied to his own poetry, it can- 
not be answered as he tries to answer 
it. No poetical enjoyment can be 
derived, he insists, from works “in 
which the suffering finds no vent 
in action.” The comment holds true 
for poetic drama and especially for 
tragedy, but it does not apply to 
the best of Arnold’s poems, which 
are not plays, and are not so much 
tragic as melancholy: they are poems 
in which tensions and sufferings do 
not find vent in action. Arnold’s 
criticism, impressive as it can be, is 
almost never directed toward the 
kind of poetry of which he is master, 
a poetry not of acting but rather of 
feeling given objective form. It is 
precisely the dialogue of the mind 
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with itself that produces his finest 
work: a dialogue rendered in various 
ways, through images and even 
rhythms as well as voices, but one 
that is never neatly concluded once 
for all, as an argument can be set- 
tled, a conflict at last resolved, or a 
plot unraveled. In this Arnold is 
like some other Victorians, especially 
Tennyson, and like some modern 
poets, too, who lack dogmatic 
grounds for their thought and feel- 
ing and who are more willing per- 
haps to use irony in their voices; 
but Arnold, in his poetry as in his 
prose criticism, is peculiarly con- 
scious of the problem of this internal 
dialogue, of the effort to represent 
if not to reconcile the several voices, 
the several minds, that most intelli- 
gent Victorians, and fragmented 
modern men as well, must speak. 


Unfinished Causeway 
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illimitable gulf 
Of times past, unremernber’d! 
—John Keats, in 
Otho the Great 


Research, then, has this function—that it builds, 
Ever so little into that great gulf, 

A thrust of time. Dry-wall, and stone by stone 
(Facts dug with grubbing fingers, sifted clods 
Leaving a pebble which is certainty) 

Each set into the spot where it will fit 

Firmly against a truth already known. 

And settling surely, fact leans hard on fact; 

So we move farther, glimpse one prospect more, 
Nearer—perhaps not much—but nearer Truth. 
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May, a day Mrs. Laura Mason 

usually celebrated alone without 
either of her children, but this time 
Anne was coming; she had called 
last night. 

“Hello, Mother.” 

“Why, Anne! What a surprise! 
Where are you? There isn’t anything 
wrong, is there?” 

“Of course not! And I’m right 
here in Washington.” 

“Washington!” 

“Yes. George had to come on busi- 
ness and I decided to come with 
him.” 

“What about Judy?” 

“Oh, she’s here too. She begged 
and begged. Besides, it’s hard to get 
a sitter to stay several days. We just 
flew in a little while ago. We’re at 
the Statler. I almost didn’t call until 
tomorrow—you go to bed so early 
out there in the woods. Then I de- 
cided to take the chance.” 

“Why, of course. But Anne, why 
don’t you stay out here?” Even be- 
fore she finished saying it she knew 
it was the wrong thing to say. 

Anne’s voice took on a carefully 
controlled quality, as if each word 
had to be censored before being 
spoken. “That’s awfully nice of you, 
Mother, but you see there’s this busi- 
ness of George . . . It’s really better 
for him to be right in the city, not 
way out there in Gilliam, and of 
course I...” Then her voice rose 
out of this morass with deliberate 
cheerfulness. “What I called about 
was how would it be if Judy and I 
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came out tomorrow? I mean, if you 
haven’t anything planned.” 

“Oh, Anne!” Mrs. Mason fum- 
bled for the handkerchief tucked 
between her breasts. 

“It’s all right, then?” 

“You know it’s all right. Do you 
have to ask? But there’s no local on 
Sundays any more. You'll have to 
take a Greyhound, dear. You can 
get someone from the filling station 
to drive you up from there.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” Anne 
said. “I can get myself out all right. 
I'll probably rent a car. See you to- 
morrow, then, but not too early. 
You know me.” 

So here it was, Mother’s Day in 
the morning, and she had spent the 
whole night tossing and turning in 
the big bed which still, after all these 
years, chilled her with its emptiness. 
First a wife, and then a widow. First 
a mother, and then. . . In the dark- 
ness she had wondered about that, 
but now in morning light she could 
smile at her fears. Once a mother, 
always a mother. How could it be 
otherwise? If proof were needed, 
surely Anne’s visit today would si- 
lence all doubt. 

On the other hand, she hadn’t 
heard a word from Dave, easy-going, 
happy-go-lucky Dave, who almost 
always forgot birthdays and holi- 
days, but remembered them after- 
ward (or was it his wife Emily who 
remembered?) and sent her a pres- 
ent that had cost far too much. He 
always sent a funny card, too. The 
one after her last birthday had read, 
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“I didn’t forget; I just didn’t give 
a damn,” and on the back was Dave’s 
scrawl, “Thought you’d get a big 
bang out of this.” Well, so she 
had. Dave was outrageous, but she 
laughed till tears ran. 

She dressed in her best silk print, 
reached for her cane, and made her 
way slowly and painfully down to 
the kitchen. She had to get her own 
breakfast Sundays because Myrtle 
was terribly religious and spent most 
of the morning in church; she never 
appeared before eleven and only 
stayed long enough to cook the din- 
ner and clean up afterward. Mrs. 
Mason couldn’t imagine what she 
did with the rest of the day, for 
she was that rarity among Negroes, 
an old maid. She looked like one, too, 
as stiff and prim as an old New Eng- 
land spinster. She had neither rela- 
tives nor friends that Mrs. Mason 
knew of, and in all the years she had 
worked for the Masons, no one had 
seen her smile. 

While she was eating her meal on 
a corner of the kitchen table (she 
didn’t like this casual way of doing 
things, but it was easier), there was 
a knock on the front door. That 
would be her neighbor, old Mrs. 
Hobbins—Miss Reba she was called. 
Miss Reba always came on Sunday 
morning, and although she knew 
perfectly well that Mrs. Mason was 
in the kitchen, she knocked on the 
front door instead of the back be- 
cause that was the way she felt it 
should be done. First the knock, then 
the opening of the door, and her 
head thrust in. 

“Anybody home?” 

“I’m out here.” 

Miss Reba came through the house 
with a firm tread and breezed into 
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the kitchen, an erect, gaunt old 
woman with fine, almost classic fea- 
tures, piercing pale blue eyes, and 
pure white hair cut like a boy’s. 

“Hmph! Why don’t you make 
Myrtle come earlier?” She said ex- 
actly the same thing each Sunday. 

“She has to have some time off. 
Besides, she goes to church.” 

““Hah!” Miss Reba snorted. “A 
fine religion! The good Lord’d be 
better pleased if she was up here 
looking after you.” 

“She looks after me.” 

“Yes, on week days. Here, let me 
heat up that coffee. You go out on 
the terrace, I’ll bring it out. It’s a 
wonderful day! Oh! Should I wish 
you Happy Mother’s Day?” Her 
smile had a wry twist. “Maybe I 
shouldn’t mention it. But your kids 
never forget, do they?” 

Mrs. Mason could answer truth- 
fully, ““No.” Miss Reba, she knew, 
had five children scattered from one 
end of the country to the other. 
Sometimes they remembered and 
sometimes they didn’t, but which- 
ever way it was seemed to make little 
difference to Miss Reba. “I raised 
"em to go out and look after them- 
selves,” she had once said. “They 
don’t owe me anything.” Aside from 
this one remark, she never talked 
about her relationship with her chil- 
dren, nor could Mrs. Mason judge 
for herself what it was; she hardly 
knew any of the five, for they were 
all older than her own and had al- 
ready left home when the Masons 
moved to Gilliam. 

Leaning on her cane, steadying 
herself against the furniture, she 
made her way out to the terrace 
and sat down in a weather-beaten 
old cane chair. Overhead the trees 
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cast a rippled shade. Weeds and 
grasses pushed up between the flag- 
stones, and lichens covered the old 
stone table. But in spite of neglect, 
the terrace was a pleasant place. 
Mrs. Mason could look off down the 
sloping, ravaged lawn toward the 
artificial pool, half filled with red- 
dish muddy water, and toward the 
thick woods which each year moved 
in a little closer. In the old days the 
pool had been out in the open, with 
great beds of Siberian iris around it, 
but now all the iris was gone, and 
the trees were taking over. The lawn 
was in a state of decay too, most of 
the grass had disappeared, and the 
floral borders that had once been 
Mrs. Mason’s pride were gone. The 
only thing that bloomed now was 
the mountain laurel which slipped 
out of the woods to flaunt its pale 
pink clusters. But Mrs. Mason didn’t 
mind any of this. She was at peace 
in this place with its dying grass 
and its leaky pool—and she wel- 
comed the encroaching woods with 
their dark mysterious depths from 
which came the cries of birds. 

In a little while Miss Reba ap- 
peared with the coffee, and the two 
women sat in the shifting sun and 
talked. Almost from the first Mrs. 
Mason had felt at ease with Miss 
Reba, as if she had known her all 
her life, which was odd because she 
didn’t in any real sense know her at 
all, not even now after all these years. 
She told her about Anne, and imme- 
diately Miss Reba got to her feet. 

“Why didn’t you say so before? 
You don’t want me hanging around. 
And that lazy Myrtle still in church! 
Have you got anything for them 
to eat? Shall I send my Rachel over 
with a chicken?” 
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Laura thanked her, explaining she 
had already taken food out of the 
freezer. “Myrtle can handle every- 
thing all right. There’s a plenty of 
ice cream, and she can make some 
biscuits.” She invited Miss Reba to 
eat with them. 

“No, indeed. Families are fami- 
lies.” 

“You'll come over to see Anne 
and Judy?” 

Miss Reba wouldn’t do that, 
either. “I'll wait till they’re gone. 
You may need me then.” And with 
this cryptic remark, she picked up 
the coffee cups and went away. 

About ten-thirty Mrs. Mason 
heard the droning of a motor com- 
ing up the hill. Then a car appeared 
on the winding sandy ruts beneath 
the trees. She got to her feet as fast 
as she could, in her eagerness leaving 
the cane behind, holding on to chairs 
till she got to the door. The car had 
stopped, and there was Anne at the 
wheel, smiling. 

“Anne!” 

Laura could see the child on the 
other side of Anne. Then Anne got 
out and helped the child down, and 
hand in hand they came towards 
the house. 

With searching, hungry eyes Mrs. 
Mason watched them come. Anne 
was as fair as ever, her lovely hair 
done in a neat chignon, but she was 
much thinner. The child, on the 
other hand, was short and chubby 
and dark, and she did not smile; she 
scowled. An absurd notion popped 
into Mrs. Mason’s head that the 
scowl was a sort of barrier or screen, 
and no matter how close they all 
came, the scowl would be between 
them. She took a step forward, but 
could go no farther without falling. 
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Then all at once Anne dropped the 
child’s hand and rushed up to her 
mother and hugged her. She smelled 
sweet, not from cologne and powder 
like her mother did, but from the 
flesh itself. When they pulled apart 
the eyes of both were wet. The child 
scowled harder than ever. 

Mrs. Mason held the door wide. 
“Come in. Come in.” She wanted 
to kiss the child, but Judy, appar- 
ently sensing the intention, drew 
away. 

“She doesn’t remember,” Anne 
said. “After all, three years! She 
was only a baby. Kiss Grandmother, 
darling.” 

Judy shrank into the folds of 
Anne’s skirt, and peered out with 
bright, hostile eyes. 

“Judy!” 

“Don’t force her, dear. Give her 
time. She’ll come around. All chil- 
dren are shy with strangers.” 

Strangers!” Anne said. 

“That’s what I am. To her.” 

She let them precede her into the 
house. In a little while they would 
all get used to each other, and then 
everything would be all right. She 
made her way back to the cane, 
moving from chair to chair as un- 
obtrusively as possible, but of course 
Anne noticed. 

“Mother, you’ve hurt yourself!” 

“It’s nothing, really. It doesn’t 
bother me any more.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I meant to. Not when it hap- 
pened—I dida’t want to alarm you; 
but afterwards. Then it just didn’t 
seem important any more. It wasn’t 
as if I’d been ill.” 

“You could have been really sick, 
and maybe you wouldn’t have told 
me that, either.” Anne’s eyes, a deep 
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greenish blue unlike any other eyes 
Mrs. Mason had ever seen, fastened 
on her reproachfully. “Why, you 
might be terribly sick, alone here in 
the woods, and I might never know 
it, Mother. I don’t like to have you 
living alone.” 

“Yes, dear, I know.” She dropped 
the touchy subject and smiled 
brightly. “Well, now! Let me look 
at you both.” 

But Judy said, ““Mama, I have to 
go potty,” and instantly Anne be- 
came all mother, grasping the child’s 
hand to lead her away. Halfway up 
the stairs she called back, “I'll show 
her my old room while we’re up here, 
and all my old toys. Is everything 
still there?” 

“Everything.” 

Mrs. Mason sank into a chair. It 
was silly to mind these minor set- 
backs. There are always some adjust- 
ments to make after such a long sepa- 
ration, even with your own daugh- 
ter. So she listened to the steps and 
voices overhead. Anne was reliving 
her childhood. Not with the mother 
who had been an integral, vital part 
of it, but with the child. That was 
the way with grown children who 
came back home. They liked to show 
the place off to their own children, 
and always they were sure every- 
thing would be exactly the same, 
frozen in time. To her own surprise, 
Mrs. Mason resented this: was this 
all she meant to Anne? 

Presently they came down. Judy 
had an old doll in one hand, and a 
small sailboat of Dave’s in the other. 
Anne sent her outside to play and 
sat down beside her mother. Now, 
thought Mrs. Mason, they would 
find the way to one another, and 
she was ashamed of what she had 
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been thinking. She waited for Anne 
to speak. 

But they had barely begun to talk 
when Judy was back. This time she 
was hungry, and as before Anne 
jumped to satisfy her need, taking 
her to the kitchen for milk and 
crackers. 

Left alone again, Mrs. Mason 
found it hard to stifle the annoyance 
she felt. All very well to say that 
members of the same family ought 
to feel an instinctive bond of affec- 
tion, but the simple truth was, she 
found herself looking upon this 
dark, unfriendly child with the high 
forehead so like her father’s, not as 
her own flesh and blood, but as an 
intruder between herself and Anne. 
She had loved Anne terribly, her 
first child, in many ways the dear- 
est. How could she bear to give her 
up, even to a grandchild? Surely 
something must be left of the deep 
feeling they once had shared. Surely 
some of that warmth could be made 
to glow again. 

Judy came back holding her glass 
lopsided. Milk spilled on the rug. 
Anne, following, cried out in dis- 
may. “Oh, Judy! I told you to be 
careful. Now I'll have to clean it up.” 

While Anne went after a wet rag, 
Judy sat down at the piano. She set 
the glass on the bench, and thumped 
the keys. 

“Not so loud,” Anne corrected, 
coming back. “One finger at a time. 
Softly.” 

But Judy was already bored with 
the piano. She drank some milk, then 
set the glass on the bench again. Two 
white rings now instead of one. 

“Why don’t we go outside?” Mrs. 
Mason suggested, leading the way, 
not waiting for their agreement. 
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Anne came up and tried to help her, 
but she was awkward with too much 
solicitousness. The little girl tagged 
after. Outside, they sat in the wicker 
chairs in the dappled shade. 

“How lovely the laurel is this 
year,” Anne said. “But isn’t it early? 
You really ought to get the lawn 
cleaned up, though.” 

“TI suppose I should,” Mrs. Mason 
agreed, knowing nothing would be 
done about it. 

At eleven they saw Myrtle, dressed 
all in black, coming down the sandy, 
rutted drive, walking with stiff, pre- 
cise little steps. 

Anne laughed. “I’d know her any- 
where, even without seeing her face. 
She never changes, does she? Good 
old Myrtle!” 

To Mrs. Mason, it would never 
have occurred to use that phrase. 
She neither liked nor disliked the 
woman. How was it possible to have 
definite feelings about such a dried- 
up virgin who never showed any 
feelings herself? That Myrtle was 
faithful, honest, even industrious in 
her odd, quiet way Laura was ready 
to admit, but she was also rather 
like the Biblical servant who, instead 
of increasing his master’s treasure, 
hid it in the ground. 

Anne called a greeting, and 
Myrtle came to the terrace. “Why, 
Miss Anne! It’s been a long time. 
Is this your little girl?” 

“Yes, this is Judy. Say ‘hello’ to 
Myrtle, darling.” But the child 
ducked her head. 

“She don’t look much like you, 
Miss Anne.” 

“That’s what everyone says. Myr- 
tle, I didn’t know my mother was 
lame. Nobody told me.” 

Abruptly the woman tensed, 
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drawing back into herself, her eyes 
glowing with a dark fire. ‘Miss 
Laura’s been like that a long time 
now. She’s wore out two canes al- 
ready.” She did not raise her voice, 
but the words rang like a reproach 
and an accusation, and the next 
minute she had disappeared into the 
house. 

Anne looked like a child unjustly 
punished. “‘Now what did she mean 
by that? I didn’t know, Mother. If I 
had, don’t you suppose I’d have done 
something about it? You believe 
that, don’t you?” 

“Of course I do. You mustn’t 
mind Myrtle. She’s lived alone so 
long, she’s growing old and peculiar. 
She didn’t mean anything, really.” 

“Yes, she did,” Anne insisted. And 
in her heart Mrs. Mason agreed. In 
fact, the outburst had taken her 
aback even more than it had Anne. 
She would never have believed Myr- 
tle could harbor such a fierce and 
passionate loyalty towards anyone, 
least of all towards herself. And while 
such behavior was inexcusable—not 
to be condoned for an instant— 
Mrs. Mason found it comforting al- 
most to the point of tears. It was 
as if Myrtle had discovered her hid- 
den, secret pain and laid a hot, sooth- 
ing compress on it. In that moment 
she felt very close to Myrtle. 

Anne shrugged. “Oh, well, she al- 
ways was a queer one. I wonder 
you've put up with her so long. Judy, 
let’s give Grandmother her present 
now, shall we? You stay here while 
I run out to the car.” 

“IT want to go, too.” 

“No, dear. Stay with Grand- 
mother.” 

Anne walked away quickly, her 
spike heels hammering the flag- 
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stones, and her hips, smooth and very 
round in a tight skirt, quivering with 
each step. She didn’t walk at all like 
she used to, with the romping free 
grace of a young animal, but like a 
woman married to George would 
walk. Laura didn’t like it. 

So she turned to the child, smil- 
ing and stretching out her hand. 
“Judy, dear, we must get to know 
each other better. If only we saw 
each other sometimes!” 

The child did not respond. In- 
stead, she backed away, suspicious 
and wary. A little shiver of revulsion 
passed through Mrs. Mason. Even 
though this was her own grandchild, 
in fact ier only grandchild, phrases 
like “Not one of us” and “Not a 
Mason in any way” chased through 
her head. And she blamed Anne for 
marrying a man who would give 
her such an alien child; didn’t such 
a choice imply a repudiation of her 
mother and of all the standards and 
values which she and Anne’s father 
had tried to instill? She hated think- 
ing these things, today especially, 
but oh! where was the Anne she had 
loved so dearly? What had become 
of her? 

Anne came back with a beauti- 
fully wrapped package which she 
handed to Judy. “You may give it 
to Grandmother, darling.” 

Judy advanced hesitantly, dumped 
the box in Laura’s lap, and retreated 
to her mother. 

Mrs. Mason forced a smile. “It’s 
too pretty to open.” But of course 
she opened it anyway (they were 
both watching her) and found a 
sterling sugar bowl and creamer in 
a nest of tissue. It must have cost 
thirty or forty dollars. 

“Oh, Anne!” she protested, her 
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first impulse being to give it back. 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, I do! It’s lovely, but .. .” 
She remembered Dave and his be- 
lated gifts; the later they were, the 
more he spent on them. Guilty con- 
science? But why should Anne... ? 
To her horror, she felt tears on her 
cheeks. 

Anne rushed to her, “Why, 
Mother, what’s the matter?” 

“Tt’s just that . . . it’s too much. 
Everything’s . . . too much.” 

“You’re not worrying about the 
money, I hope. I wanted to get this 
for you. You never buy anything 
nice for yourself.” 

Thankful that Anne had missed 
her true meaning, Mrs. Mason got 
control of herself, and said her 
thanks. She added, “As for the ex- 
pense, it isn’t that you spent so 
much, but that you were willing to, 
when you didn’t have to. You know 
I don’t expect it. It’s so hard to 
explain, to put into words. I don’t 
seem to be able to say things prop- 
erly, being alone so much.” 

A veiling of Anne’s eyes told her 
she had said the wrong thing again, 
yet she hadn’t meant to reproach, 
only to explain. Had they grown so 
far apart they couldn’t talk together 
any more? 

A sudden piercing scream stopped 
such reflections. Anne was off, fly- 
ing down the lawn towards the pool, 
while Mrs. Mason, forgetting her 
injury, jumped to her feet. Suddenly 
Myrtle was there, too, her eyes wide 
and dark, her nostrils flared, and 
then she was running, too. Not a 
word had been spoken. None was 
needed. For all three of them knew 
at once what had happened: Judy 
had fallen into the pool. 
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Mrs. Mason grabbed her cane and 
started after the others, trying to 
ignore the sharp stabs of pain, but 
before she had gone far she saw that 
Anne had already fished Judy out 
of the water. The child stood on 
the grass screaming, not in fear but 
in anger. She was covered with red 
mud from head to foot. 

Mrs. Mason stopped. Farther 
down the lawn Myrtle also stopped. 
That cry of a child in distress had 
touched each one of them, evoked 
in each the ancient obligatory re- 
sponse, but of the three, only one 
was wanted or needed. Myrtle came 
back walking even more stiff and 
prim than usual. Without a word 
she helped Mrs. Mason back to the 
terrace. And again Mrs. Mason felt 
that warm unexpected closeness, al- 
most like kinship. They were, after 
all, the same, mere husks of wornout, 
useless flesh. What is a king without 
a kingdom, or a body without a soul, 
and what is a mother without her 
child? 

Anne came up from the pool hold- 
ing Judy by the hand, trying to 
make her laugh, telling her about 
the time Dave had fallen in and had 
come out not only plastered with 
mud, but with weeds caught in the 
braces on his teeth. Judy did not 
laugh. Then Anne stripped off all 
her clothes and rinsed her under the 
hose and took her upstairs for a hot 
bath. When they came down again, 
Judy was wearing one of Anne’s old 
dresses, a faded blue one with bands 
of smocking across the yoke. Mrs. 
Mason had worked it long ago. Now 
she wanted to weep. Each stitch 
evoked the past. But the dress didn’t 
look at all well on Judy. It was too 
short, and it made her appear fat. 
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The child herself must have sensed 
this, for she kept saying, “Take it 
off! Take it off!” 

Patiently Anne explained. “But, 
darling, there isn’t anything else for 
you to wear. You'll have to wait till 
we get back to the hotel.” 

“I want to go now,” Judy said. 

But Myrtle came in to announce 
dinner. With relief, Mrs. Mason led 
the way into the dining room, taking 
her usual place at the end of the 
table, seating Anne at her right and 
Judy between them. The child per- 
mitted them to place her on the 
chair with a cushion, saying nothing, 
but leaning towards Anne—a ges- 
ture which Mrs. Mason interpreted 
as a shrinking away from herself. 
Anne noticed this, too, and so did 
Myrtle who, instead of going back 
to the kitchen as she usually did 
when the meal was placed on the 
table, lingered behind Mrs. Mason’s 
chair, a dark and silent guardian. 

The meal was not a success. Mrs. 
Mason smiled and Anne chatted 
briskly, but everything they said had 
a hollow ring. Judy did nothing to 
improve the situation. “I don’t like 
peas. I’m not hungry. I want to get 
down.” And finally, “Mama, why 
do we have to stay here? Why can’t 
we go home?” 

Embarrassed, Anne apologized. 
“She’s tired. I'll take her up for a 
nap.” 

But at this Judy buried her face 
in Anne’s shoulder. ‘“‘No, no, no!” 

Anne stroked her hair. ‘Please, 
darling. That’s no way to act at 
Grandmother’s house. What will she 
think?” 

Judy turned her face just enough 
to glare fiercely at Mrs. Mason. 
“Don’t care!” 
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Suddenly Mrs. Mason understood 
how it was with the little girl. Not 
only was she a stranger to the child; 
she was an intruder as well, having 
no right to come between the child 
and Anne. Every word that Mrs. 
Mason spoke to Anne, every inti- 
mate, knowing glance, was a threat 
to the bond between Judy and her 
mother. Poor Anne! She was caught 
in the middle, trying to be both 
daughter and mother. Impossible, of 
course. Can a river flow in opposite 
directions at the same time? 

Mrs. Mason stared at her plate. 
All this time she had been trying to 
revive a relationship which, in fact, 
no longer existed. The simple truth 
(she saw it now in stark clarity) was 
that motherhood was not, as people 
supposed, an outright gift, but 
merely a short-term loan. It was en- 
trusted to you briefly; then you had 
to hand it on to the succeeding gen- 
eration, like the torch carried by 
runners to Olympic Games. And 
once you had passed it on, there was 
nothing left except to join the mul- 
titude of other discarded bearers 
who had also served their purpose. 
You were through. 

Anne’s voice broke in. “You look 
so tired, Mother. You’re not eating 
a thing.” 

“Ym all right.” 

“Why don’t you lie down on the 
couch for a little while?” 

Rather than argue, Mrs. Mason 
submitted and allowed herself to be 
led to the couch. Not until she had 
lain down did she fully realize how 
exhausted she was. The strain of the 
day preceded by the sleepless night 
had worn her out. She lay quite still. 
But Judy’s hard little magpie eyes 
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posed and naked, like someone 
stricken in the street hemmed in by 
a curious crowd. This impression 
was so strong and so disagreeable that 
she had to sit up again. 

““Now, Mother,” Anne reproached. 
“You aren’t even trying to rest. I’ll 
bet if we weren’t here, you’d go to 
sleep.” She turned for confirmation 
to Myrtle, who had just appeared, 
hatted and gloved. “Myrtle, doesn’t 
Mother usually rest in the after- 
noon?” 

Myrtle’s face was impassive. Only 
her eyes moved, first to Anne, then 
to Mrs. Mason, then back to Anne 
again. ““Yes’m. Miss Laura, she need 
her rest. I’m goin’ now, Miss Laura.” 

Anne waited only a short while 
after Myrtle had gone. “I really think 
it’s time for Judy and me to start 
back home.” 

“So soon?” 

“But we've been here for hours! 
George will be expecting us. Besides, 
we’ve worn you out. When we go, 
you can rest. Judy, run upstairs and 
go potty again while I get your wet 
things off the line.” Now that she 
had made up her mind to go, Anne 
was brisk and efficient about it. 
“You don’t mind if Judy wears the 
dress? I’ll wash it and send it back.” 

“Don’t bother,” Mrs. Mason said. 

“Well, all right. Don’t get up 
now, Mother. We'll let ourselves 
out.” 

But to Mrs. Mason it seemed very 
necessary to rise and stand by the 
door, not as Anne’s mother any 
more, but as mistress of the house. 
She stood there until they were ready 
to go. 

Anne kissed her on the mouth. 
“It’s been wonderful, Mother. Only 
I do wish . .. Why won’t you ever 


come to us?” 

“T will, some day.” 

“Well, then... Judy, come and 
say good-by.” But the child had 
darted off and was standing beside 
the car. 

Resting on her cane, Mrs. Mason 
stood in the door a long time after 
the car had gone. Then she went 
back to the terrace. The sun was 
still high overhead. In the trees a 
slight wind was stirring. Jays called 
across the lawn. Peace had returned 
and lay like a mantle on this place, 
but it was the peace of last things. 
Even the pale laurel with its dark 
glossy leaves was a reminder of the 
end, like memorials for the dead. 

With a start, she heard a voice 
calling. Miss Reba’s. Mrs. Mason an- 
swered. “Out here. I’m on the ter- 
race.” She was surprised to see that 
dusk was falling. 

Miss Reba came out and stood 
looking down at her, not saying any- 
thing for a long time—which wasn’t 
like her at all. She just stood and 
looked down. When she did speak, 
her voice was gentle. “You look 
cold.” 

Mrs. Mason shivered. “I am cold.” 

“Come inside,” Miss Reba said. 
“T’ll light the fire.” 

So they went into the house and 
Miss Reba touched a match to the 
small fire which Myrtle always kept 
laid. They drew up chairs. When 
the flames had caught and the smoke 
drew up the chimney, Miss Reba 
said, “I brought a bottle along—a 
tonic. Reckoned you’d need it. I’ve 
been through this same sort of thing 
myself, once or twice.” 

She went out into the kitchen and 
came back with tall glasses. Across 
the hearth the two women looked at 
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one another. Miss Reba raised her 
glass. 

“A toast?” Then she abruptly 
lowered the glass. “God no! What 
do we think we’re celebrating?” 
She drank deeply. Then she put 
down her highball and said, “It was 
pretty bad, wasn’t it?” 

**Yes.” 

“Always is. And there’s no sense 
in it. How I'd like to get my hands 
on the person who thought up this 
Mother’s Day business! They say it 
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was a woman, but it must’ve been 
a man who suggested it. No woman 
could be that stupid.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Mason said. 

After that they were silent. There 
was nothing more to say. When the 
glasses were empty, Miss Reba filled 
them up again, and they sat there 
by the fire sipping the pale golden 
stuff with its spurious warmth and 
comfort. Fire—whiskey—these, too, 
belonged for them to the peace of 
last things. 


Greek Temple 


FREDERIC WILL 


Remembering perhaps some wrong 


To nature, winds have worn these stones: 


Their friable details belong 


To earth again. 


Collapsing bones 


Of beauty, hold your pride. You taught 


The shapeless wind your form a while; 


And even in your dying, fought 


The hungry elements with style. 


The Aesthetics of Nihilism 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


F WE contrast Kierkegaard’s 

views on aesthetics with those 

that Nietzsche voiced in The 
Birth of Tragedy, we come to per- 
ceive what issues are at stake.’ Nietz- 
sche sets out to define and identify 
the Dionysiac spirit on the assump- 
tion that here is the key to the origin 
of tragedy among the Greeks. Why 
did they turn to tragedy and grapple 
so resolutely with all that was enig- 
matic and awe-inspiring in exist- 
ence? Could their tragic sense 
perhaps have grown out of their in- 
toxication with life, their plenitude 
of being, their sheer exuberance of 
health? Nietzsche’s contention is 
that “‘art, rather than ethics, con- 
stituted the essential metaphysical 
activity of man,” a point of view 
which stands in sharp opposition to 
the Kierkegaardian dismissal of the 
aesthetic stage. For the German phi- 
losopher, all the processes of exist- 
ence were to be viewed through the 
liberating aesthetic perspective. In 
fact, he looked upon God as the 
supreme artist, “amoral, recklessly 
creating and destroying, realizing 
himself indifferently in whatever he 
does or undoes, ridding himself by 
his acts of the embarrassment of his 
riches and the strains of his internal 
contradictions.” 

All this sets Nietzsche defiantly 
apart from the Christian mythos, 
which uses absolute standards, for 
the truth of God, as Nietzsche points 


*A related article by the author, “Existentialism in 


Extremis,” was published in the previous issue of this 
magazine. 


out, “relegates all art to the realm 
of falsehood and in so doing con- 
demns it.” Hence the inveterate an- 
tipathy of Christian eschatology for 
the conception of art as salvation. 
As Kierkegaard pointed out, all art 
belongs to the realm of illusion, the 
finite, the historical; it is a decep- 
tion to be unmasked and then rigor- 
ously cast aside. Nietzsche recognizes 
that Christianity is committed to a 
hatred of art, and he denounces it 
as a cult that encourages a loathing 
of life, a fear of beauty that is medi- 
ated through the senses, a yearning 
for extinction. It represents “the 
most dangerous, most sinister form 
the will to destruction can take...” 
Against the sickly, ascetic lie of 
Christianity, Nietzsche, the meta- 
physical rebel, the adversary of God, 
raised the banner of art. 

Thus Nietzsche’s aesthetic philoso- 
phy, in its analysis of the nature of 
Dionysian and Apollonian art, is the 
dialectical opposite of Kierkegaard’s 
mysticism. For Nietzsche salvation 
is to be won through the medium of 
illusion. If the aesthetic outlook is 
courageously maintained, then man 
himself can be regarded as a work 
of art in the making, reaching out 
toward perfection. Nietzsche does 
not draw back from the conse- 
quences that follow from his aes- 
thetic contemplation of life. “Only 
as an aesthetic product,” he argues, 
“can the world be justified to all 
eternity ...” Thus the creative af- 
firmation implicit in art partici- 
pates, even if only partially in the 
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ecstasy of that act of primal creation 
which God, the cosmic artist, experi- 
enced when he made the world. 
Either-or: the Kierkegaardian re- 
nunciation which demands that 
everything be sacrificed for the sake 
of God, or the Nietzschean exalta- 
tion of tragedy as embodied in the 
aesthetic way of life. But why should 
a number of religious poets and 
critics have seized on the Kierke- 
gaardian dialectic of the divine for 
their illumination of the creative 
process when art cannot promote 
the way to salvation? The effort on 
the part of the poet to find inspira- 
tion in the religious myth of the 
Absurd is self-contradictory and sui- 
cidal. To begin with, he cannot be- 
lieve in these religio-metaphysical 
myths. The will to believe is not 
enough to sustain him. He cannot 
find the basis for a new religious 
existence through poetic activity, 
only through complete surrender to 
God, and that means the abdication 
of art. Poetry, as Kierkegaard re- 
peatedly emphasized, cannot serve 
as a surrogate for religion. The poet 
needs faith, if he needs faith, in 
order to work out his own destiny 
on earth and in eternity, not in order 
to write more satisfactory poetry. 
And why this singular fixation 
on the goal of eternity? Because, an- 
swers Harold H. Watts in Hound 
and Quarry, by cutting himself off 
from eternity and living exclusively 
in time, the poet falls into despair, 
since he cannot make meaning out 
of his life. He can discover no prin- 
ciple of reconciliation between the 
human and the divine, no solution 
for the existential predicament of 
man in the flux of time. Watts pro- 
tests against the prevalent tendency 
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today to transform God into a meta- 
phor, a psychological concept. Be- 
cause of the pernicious influence of 
science, God no longer exists as a 
being outside the sphere of time. 
God is now a generalization that 
represents the totality of matter in 
the universe or He is the expression 
of energy incarnate in the evolu- 
tionary process. 

Yet the Kierkegaardian aesthetic, 
if the poet adopts it as his creative 
guide, drives home the inescapable 
conclusion that poetry and mysti- 
cism in its extreme form are incom- 
patible. Poetry is not mysticism but 
poetry. It is not an organon for the 
discovery of transcendental truths. 
If poetry does deal with mysticism, 
as is true of the work of a religious 
poet like Blake, it does so by bring- 
ing it back into the realrn of nature. 
Blake worshipped no anthropomor- 
phic God; it is the image of Man he 
exalts; it is the holiness of all life 
that kindles his vision. God, in par- 
ticular, stands for the sum of all 
human potentialities. The poet who, 
like Blake, exalts man as God or re- 
jects the dependence of man on God, 
at least remains productive, even if 
his work is heretical. 

Yeats, for example, though for- 
ever seeking intimations of the su- 
pernatural, remained outside the 
Christian fold. He could not get 
himself to believe in the doctrine of 
immortality. Unlike the Kierke- 
gaardian poet, he dedicated himself 
to the asethetic life and chose as his 
aim the perfection of the work. But 
just as the religious poet cannot al- 
together subdue the inner voices of 
doubt, so the modern poet in a world 
without God cannot silence within 
him the voices that demand some 
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religious insight and assurance. Thus 
Yeats waged a lifelong war between 
spirit and sense, the aesthetic and 
the mystical, but he waged it in 
terms congenial to his art. He could 
not sink himself in the Absolute. 
Only through the medium of the 
senses could the spiritual take on the 
light of life and meaning—a point 
of view he had learned originally 
from his poetic master, William 
Blake. The effectual answer to 
Kierkegaard’s call for an inwardness 
that abolishes the aspiration toward 
poetic production is given by Yeats 
in his autobiography: “But what can 
the Christian confessor say to those 
who more and more must make all 
out of the privacy of their thought, 
calling up perpetual images of desire, 
for he cannot say ‘Cease to be artist, 
cease to be poet,’ where the whole 


life is art and poetry, nor can he bid 


men leave the world. . 

In short, ascetic, otherworldly 
Christianity cannot satisfy the long- 
ings and needs of the poet. Since the 
time of the Renaissance, in fact, the 
Promethean affirmation of art has 
been condemned by the Church as 
a form of diabolical infidelity, since 
art rather than God was to become 
the highest end. According to 
Jacques Maritain in Art and Scholas- 
ticism, “It is folly to try to find in 
art the words of eternal life and rest 
for the human heart . . .” Yet this 
is the species of folly, if folly it be, 
that characterizes the striving of the 
modern poet for whom the Chris- 
tian myth has been stripped of its 
sacramental efficacy. Divorced from 
the Church and highly critical of 
the Christian, in which he is never- 
theless deeply steeped, he must of 
necessity depend on art, and art 
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alone, as his principle of salvation. 
He cannot invoke the old sacred 
names of “God” and “faith.” Infi- 
delity of this kind may end in de- 
spair, but it does not culminate in 
silence. 


To a man of the Middle Ages or 
the Puritans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Kierkegaard’s vision of inward- 
ness would have been damned as a 
dangerous heresy. To affirm that 
truth is subjectivity and subjectivity 
is truth, to declare that each man 
must achieve faith alone and in his 
own way seek to establish a relation- 
ship to God who remains unknow- 
able—all that would have been con- 
demned as the doctrine of the Devil 
and their author burned at the stake. 
It is precisely in the twentieth cen- 
tury, an age of rampant skepticism 
and infidelity, when the myth of 
God has collapsed, that interest in 
Kierkegaard’s work has sprung up. 
For he can be read with sympathy 
and understanding by the atheist as 
well as the mystic, the Freudian poet 
as well as the mystic, the rebel as 
well as the religieux. He re-enacts for 
them the dialectic of the infinite 
where nothing is settled and the 
drama of eternity and the Incarna- 
tion must be unfolded against the 
shifting backdrop of time. If mod- 
ern man feels that he hangs sus- 
pended over a void, that his activities 
are meaningless in a world that is 
headed for destruction, if he seeks in 
vain for a principle of tragic signifi- 
cance in a universe that is but energy 
in motion, if he feels despair seize 
upon him as he profits from the dis- 
coveries of science and the advances 
of technology but realizes that they 
are of no help in lending order and 
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purpose to human existence, if he 
suffers from the absence of God and 
from a persistent but essentially fu- 
tile longing for God—then he can 
discover all this set forth with re- 
markable prophetic insight and a 
wealth of brilliant paradoxes in the 
writings of Kierkegaard. Here is a 
fellow sufferer, a companion in ad- 
versity, a wanderer in darkness who 
keeps open the wound of the nega- 
tive, a singer of doubt, a dancer over 
the void, a pilgrim of the absolute. 

Yet the poet cannot afford to 
follow his example or his recom- 
mendations. As a man he may decide 
to make the leap perilous and land 
on the other shore of faith, but if 
he does so, if he enters the religious 
stage, he must perforce renounce 
forever his interest in the creative 
life. There is no further need to 
write. The more deeply he plunges 
into inwardness, the more surely will 
he lose the desire to make poems, and 
even if the old creative urgency 
should overcome him his poetry will 
become increasingly abstract and 
obscure as he endeavors to shadow 
forth the incomprehensible nature 
of God in His eternity. 

Hence the modern poet has no 
other recourse but to follow the 
Nietzschean way, even if it leads to 
the ultimate of nihilism. Though he 
reaches the outposts of nothingness, 
he at least retains his tragic dignity 
and creative freedom. His pessimism 
as he gazes into the nothingness that 
threatens to overwhelm all is a mark 
of his ontological courage, his moral 
strength to bear the worst that life 
can inflict upon him. His nihilism 
springs from a vitality that feels 
itself equal to wrestling with the 
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chimeras and nightmares of exist- 
ence, a power that can face the ter- 
rors of the infinite. He has learned 
all this from the father of modern 
nihilism—Nietzsche, who in his an- 
alysis of the Dionysiac-Apollonian 
spirit shows how the lyrical poet, a 
Dionysiac artist, achieves salvation 
through the magic of illusion. Like 
the satyr, personification of Diony- 
siac man, who catches intimations 
of the terror and truth of being, the 
poet moves in a dance of desire that 
“reaches beyond the transcendental 
world, beyond the gods themselves, 
and existence, together with its gull- 
ing reflection in the gods and an 
immortal Beyond, is denied. The 
truth once seen, man is aware of 
the ghastly absurdity of existence...” 
Here is the re-emergence of the sense 
of the absurd which serves to unite 
the Kierkegaardian mystic with “the 
rebels” who concentrate on the para- 
dox of nothingness that dwells at 
the heart of things and who voice 
in their work a spirit of Promethean 
defiance. 

Confronted with the choice be- 
tween the myth of nothingness, the 
sense of being spiritually lost, and 
the promise of a Christian salvation 
in which he cannot get himself to 
believe, the contemporary poet can 
move in either direction: he can 
make the Kierkegaardian leap, as 
Auden has done, and embrace the 
faith or, as an outcast of Eden and 
bereft of God, he can learn to live 
with the truth of his dereliction. 
Accepting the Nietzschean aesthetic, 
he is left with the privilege of af- 
firming his tragic protest against 
existence, even though he knows that 
this gesture, too, is absurd. 


Mirage 
NorMAN NATHAN 


Enjoy your rose that privately 
Grows toward no large obituary, 
Supplies no showcase full of flowers 
For public eyes at chosen hours 

But blossoms untinged by regret 

For wrinkling years of curb and fret. 


And who sees pleasure soar the less 

Because it slips the noose of stress? 

And who asserts the glow of fame 

Warms more than soul’s own self-acclaim? 
And who at the peak of the world’s rainbow 
But grumbles that he flies so low? 


Minor Elegy 


ALVAN S. RYAN 


Sundered by two funerals and the fresh-turned earth 
From two I loved here in this hill-top house, 

I cross from the lawn onto the hard gravel 

Where, through the rasp of stones under my feet, 
I fumble back and down through the years 

Into a child’s hell, where the violence 

And struggle made me tremble 

With a boy’s fear that the gestures of anger 

Coiled in the eyes and the taut mouth 

Would reach with cruel purpose into hands and arms 
That now but flayed the air. 


And then back onto the cool grass, 

To climb thence up to the spheres 

Where there was singing and most wondrous music. 
It was this way all through my boyhood years. 
Caverns kept opening to show a hell of anger, 
And then in my ears the singing of the spheres. 


Flowers 


LEsLiE MELLICHAMP 


Between the ugliest buildings in the block, 
Along the city’s starkest thoroughfare, 
Someone’s set a bed of early flowers; 

A fence of string surrounds the tiny square. 


Even if they manage to push up 

Through candy wrappers, cigarettes, and soot, 
And each put out its widest, gayest blossoms, 
And perfume the surrounding air to boot, 


It’s little they could do to save the place. 

A woman’s hand most likely put them there: 
Odds don’t bother women. Spring will bring 
A flag of hope amid this tall despair. 


Patriarchs 


NorMAN NATHAN 


In quaint houses lingered the elderly, 

Landmarks of wrinkled complacency 

We sometimes remembered and visited. 

Their world rained pennies and jam and bread 
For a fine boy. 


Years later the aged had aches and pains, 
More duty than love made our come-agains; 
Odds-and-ends overgrew living space, 
We wonder at past allure of the place, 

For we were mature. 


Yet somebody older we all seek for 

Till the more elderly live no more; 

Then we know their breath was charity 

Supporting man’s cry for security, 
And now we are they. 


A Private Place 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN 


to Hugo Pollevoy that Natalie 

had become fond of the sun. 
When Hugo bought the beach front 
property so cheaply, the sun was part 
of the bargain. After a cold spring 
of rain and clouds, Natalie wel- 
comed the warmth that quickened 
her. She went early to the sands and 
stayed late; her pale skin changed 
from amber to the color of snuff. 
The clouds were shredded against 
blades of light. The rain ended with 
June. 

But the beach house was another 
problem, with its peeling clapboards, 
warped floors, and Victorian turrets. 
Erected in the "Eighties, it was to 
be torn apart and remodelled. In 
what exact manner, Natalie was not 
sure. Her mother had consulted an 
architect; Hugo and Mrs. Oldsworth 
were soon in accord on the details. 
The bays must go. The turrets would 
vanish beneath a modern roof. Nata- 
lie would have an entire wing to 
herself, with the sea and the dunes 
visible from every window. 

Meanwhile, the alterations began. 
Following their honeymoon, the 
Pollevoys had moved into a suite at 
The Inn whose atmosphere and very 
name suggested that it was the single 
decent hotel on the coast. The Inn, 
of course, was conveniently near 
their future home, yet the staid cli- 
entele made Hugo defensive. Space 
was at a premium that summer. 
Even he could not be certain that 
they would be allowed to remain 
until August, or September, when 
the house might be finished. He of- 
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fered the manager a bonus to extend 
the reservation. He boasted to him of 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Oldsworth, 
who with others had transformed a 
neglected village into an exclusive 
resort. Nothing he said had swayed 
the manager. And each morning 
Natalie travelled alone to her beach, 
as if to supervise the house’s progress. 

“You never go into the water,” 
Hugo observed one evening before 
the wide hearth in the lobby of The 
Inn. Natalie sensed his discontent. 
Her oblique eyes barely opened to 
acknowledge the remark. She crossed 
her legs, shrugged, gazed into the 
sullen fire. 

“Do you, Natalie? Still, it’s okay— 
but I wish you’d spend more time 
here, with me.” 

More time with Hugo . . . The 
prospect was somehow repellent. 
Natalie, who had married at thirty, 
surveyed in stark awareness his 
pudgy face and untidy grey hair. 
Vanity made him brush those thin 
wisps over his bald crown. Although 
he had been gluttonous during the 
honeymoon cruise, he was dieting at 
last to please the doctor. Neverthe- 
less, the Hawaiian shirt did not tick 
with his obese figure. His white 
shoes, on feet that swelled and grew 
painful at night, had the look of 
perforated bandages. 

“What would I do here?” Natalie 
murmured. “Knit?” Watch you play 
poker? Thank God, we’ll soon have 
to move. A different hotel would be 
livelier.” 

She was already sorry for him 
when she rose, towering above Hugo 
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like a slim question mark. 

““Maybe,” he admitted, and Nata- 
lie, seeing the twitch of his mouth, 
recalled his ill health. He was fifty- 
nine, a year short of twice her age. 
He was supposed to lose twenty more 
pounds by Labor Day, and curtail 
the aromatic cigars he stuffed into 
his breast pocket. 

“I know, Hugo. It has to be The 
Inn, just because Mother and her 
friends always stopped here. The 
best people stop at The Inn. That’s 
your reason.” 

“Sure,” he agreed with his usual 
blunt honesty. “Be practical. Slip 
the manager a hundred bucks. He’d 
find us a cancellation. He’d listen 
to you.” 

Natalie was appalled. In her 
skimping existence before marriage, 
a hundred dollars had been a verita- 
ble windfall. Prior to the war, at 
least, you could rent a furnished 
cottage at Harborside during the 
season for ninety dollars a month. 
Hugo, of course, was determined to 
have his way. He was shrewd, per- 
sistent, brash. Where Mrs. Olds- 
worth’s name was still magical, it 
was nothing spectacular without 
Hugo. His money, like the sun, was 
part of the bargain that included 
Natalie Oldsworth. 

“All right, darling,” she promised. 
“lll do it tomorrow, Good night.” 
Her voice was tinged by an invaria- 
ble weariness. As she bent down to 
kiss the top of Hugo’s skull, her 
silken black hair shaded her meager 
face and compressed lips. 

The same doctor who had wor- 
ried Hugo could not account for 
Natalie’s chronic fatigue. She was 
far from anemic. If she slept more 
than she wanted to, what did this 
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indicate but a superabundance of 
health? She was in good shape, the 
doctor declared. She must have a 
child, Hugo’s child, to give her 
blocked energies a focus. That was 
his diagnosis, and she distrusted him. 

When she entered the suite, the 
first thing Natalie did was to lock 
the connecting bedroom doors. This 
was her ritual of fear: the honey- 
moon had already filled her with 
misgivings. Yes, Hugo would prowl 
in his cage, but there was time to 
reconsider if he tapped and called 
through the panel. Tonight, how- 
ever, she could not pretend. She was 
tired, dog-tired, as though the sun 
had weakened the muscles in her 
spirit. 

After she undressed and slithered 
naked into the generous bed, Natalie 
lay inert between the sheets. Fog 
veiled the panes and the lamp on 
the marble slab of the table was 
shaken by the pounding surf. Her 
eyes closed. Here was space and 
leisure in which to fashion the armor 
and the weapons of evasion, but the 
doctor had been wrong. For in- 
stance, she might have told him at 
once that the locked door symbol- 
ized a wedding that had not yet 
become a marriage. And what about 
the child? Her child would appear 
in Hugo’s image, a miniature alien 
padded with fat. The ocean bellowed 
and roared. As the swift tide ad- 
vanced, she whimpered in her sleep. 

In the morning Natalie stole 
downstairs to breakfast on the glass- 
enclosed porch that hung above the 
sea. She was the earliest guest, with 
an unobstructed view through the 
picture window of evaporating mist, 
grotesque rocks, toy boats at anchor. 
As she drank her coffee, a young 
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couple arrived and sat within her 
range. They were newcomers who 
communicated in affectionate mono- 
syllables—the girl pure bridelike in- 
nocence in her sailor costume, the 
man dark and spare and intense. 
When Natalie left the porch, they 
did not turn from their game to 
admire or criticize her. She walked 
the half mile to her house beneath 
rising walls of silence. 

No one was within the house but, 
as she came upon the beach to claim 
a spot free of wrack and sand flies, 
she noticed the two workmen em- 
ployed by Hugo stringing barbwire 
along the boundary of his land. Be- 
yond the posts that would hold the 
wire lay public land, a waste of dunes 
and stunted cedars. Although she 
disrobed to her polka-dot bikini and 
stretched out on the air mattress 
from the house, Natalie was both 
puzzled and concerned. 

She followed the work with close 
interest. When she finally got up 
and strolled to where the men stood, 
the young, shirtless one with pierc- 
ing eyes touched his cap. The old 
fellow spat and went on digging. 

*“Yes, ma’am?” 

While the spokesman was pleas- 
ant and courteous, Natalie grew 
alarmed. She learned that Hugo had 
diverted them from the main job 
to string wire, that the wire was 
temporary, that a permanent fence 
would be erected later. Wanting to 
protest, she nodded in feigned ap- 
proval. She did not approve, but the 
men took orders from Hugo. And 
Hugo was stubborn. 

“That’s it, ma’am,’ 
added. 

The old man spat again, as if em- 
barrassed by her skimpy outfit. He 
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was chocolate brown, not merely 
tanned, and his hair matted in stiff 
clusters like that of the Point resi- 
dents, the so-called Moors, who were 
descended from Indians, mariners, 
and fugitive slaves. Natalie said no 
more and went again to her bright 
oasis. ‘lhe sand refracted the heat. 
The flies were savage with hunger. 

At dinner, Mrs. Oldsworth was 
their guest. She hid an imperious 
will beneath her decorum; her airs 
and graces were a masquerade. 
Despite her condescension toward 
Hugo, she relished the elaborate 
meal, the select wine, the tumult of 
the dining room. Hugo, who had 
borrowed some of her mannerisms, 
patronized the waiter. When coffee 
was served, he was shielded by his 
cigar from small talk that might 
lead to the fence. Mrs. Oldsworth 
broached a lesser subject. 

“Natalie, dear . . . Hugo tells me 
you spend every day on the beach. 
That’s nice, but aren’t you over- 
doing the sun?” 

Mrs. Oldsworth always simpered 
when she named Hugo. Catching 
the false and saccharine note, Nata- 
lie looked at her husband, at the 
unravelled cigar stub, at the sweat 
that dampened his collar. As Hugo 
waited for her answer, his pursed 
lips were beaded with liqueur. The 
perambulating violinist approached, 
bowed, cut the smoke-ladened air 
into lachrimose segments. 

“Yes, Mother. I guess I overdo 
everything,” Natalie confessed. 

Indeed, she was driven to ex- 
tremes. Upstairs at bedtime, she neg- 
lected to fasten the door and lounged 
in apparent ease, conscious of her 
brief nightgown and bare legs. The 
door opened directly after Hugo 
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knocked. He counted the items 
spread on the dresser, as if he had 
forgotten that they were his gifts, 
his choices, his power objectified. 
He perched on the bed and faced 
the windows. 

“Well, Hugo. Was the fence your 
idea?” 

“Sure! All mine. And believe me, 
we needed a fence. The barbwire’s 
just for this summer. We'll see what 
grows quick in sand, a hedge of some 
PP ? 

“But why any fence?” Natalie 
insisted. 

“Because, dear girl, the beach was 
like a public dump before we came. 
You should have seen the mess, tin 
cans and paper. That’s how we 
bought at my price. Of course, with 


“you can label me ‘private,’ 


Hugo, or protect me the way Mother 
used to do. Is this your notion? Is it?” 
Hugo’s laughter boomed forth. 
As she weighed the harsh guttural 
that caused heads to turn in the 
refined vacuum of the lobby, Nata- 
lie recalled his origins, his dogged 
struggle, his rise to affluence. He 
had emigrated from the Baltic to 
Mexico, and from Mexico to the 
diamond exchanges along Sixth Ave- 
nue. He had suffered in his Pilgrim’s 
Progress toward the Delectable 
Mountains. He had been wounded 
and warped, yet barbwire was crude. 
Barbwire was the heritage he had 
carried from his birthplace. It was 
a token of oppression, and Hugo 
should have known better. 
“Listen,” he urged her, his breath 
sour and his glance wedged between 
her knees. As the sermon unfolded, 
Natalie began to fidget. The slow 
blush mounted from her neck to 
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her forehead. 

“But that’s ridiculous, Hugo! A 
hedge takes years to grow, and barb- 
wire doesn’t prevent men from star- 
ing at girls. Besides, this is a free 
country. You can’t buy the view 
from our window, or the sunset, or 
even me. Understand?” 

He winced, made a helpless ges- 
ture, gazed at his swollen ankles. 

“Please, Natalka darling. Be nice, 
nice. You can’t imagine what this 
house of ours means to me. Think, 
Natalka—a little estate, a private 
beach where you can play and splash. 
And how wonderful it is, to be able 
to give you luxuries right now, to- 
day. Whatever you want! Tomor- 
row? For me, tomorrow is dust. In 
my condition, tomorrow is a wicked 
thought. At my age—” 

As he skirted the valley of the 
shadow, her resentment doubled. He 
was unfair to seek either pity or 
gratitude. Before the wedding, he 
had minimized the heart trouble. 
According to him, the first collapse 
on their wedding night had been a 
dizzy spell. He was emotional, ob- 
stinate and selfish. Yes, but Natalie 
had sampled these traits far in ad- 
vance of marriage. She was not a 
fighter. She pouted, flexed her knees, 
yawned at the ceiling. 

“Thanks, Hugo. Thanks for the 
lovely fence. And now, if you don’t 
mind, I’m tired. I’m sleepy.” 

She had often used this stratagem. 
As he nuzzled her legs, she froze 
in the posture of consent. She could 
not blame Hugo altogether, for the 
gown with its coy lace hem was 
provocative. Although he strained 
and perspired, nothing happened. 
Nothing would ever happen, she 
supposed. He had spent his boyhood 
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in a tabernacle, his youth in a tailor’s 
damp basement. He lacked experi- 
ence, tenderness, and skill. 

As the captive fly above her beat 
its wings, Natalie recalled how her 
mother had reacted to Hugo. She 
had scowled in distaste when the en- 
gagement was announced. She had 
been rude and abrupt with the wed- 
ding guests, the minister, the cater- 
ers. But now that the marriage was 
a fact of record, Mrs. Oldsworth 
smiled from her nested chins and 
puckered mouth. In some ways, she 
informed her friends, Hugo resem- 
bled her late husband, whose money 
she had squandered on foolish invest- 
ments and romantic fancies. Nata- 
lie, she claimed, required a man of 
experience. Hugo would be a father 
to her, seasoned but kind, for moth- 
ers by themselves were not enough. 
No, hardly enough... 

When the spider crept along the 
web and stung the fly to death, 
Natalie shuddered. To her great re- 
lief, Hugo desisted. He fumbled with 
the pajama rope that creased his 
paunch. His large head drooped be- 
tween his shoulders. He appeared 
mortified by his failure and her in- 
difference, yet she pressed her cheek 
into the pillow and shut her eyes. 

“Good night,” she whispered 
through grim lips. 

“Sweet dreams, Natasha. Sweet 
dreams.” 

Next morning Natalie observed 
the ceremonies of summer alone. 
Her paraphernalia was complete, for 
the young workman had carried 
from the house her umbrella, her 
back rest, and her inflated mattress. 
But the workman did not linger; 
there was no one else to appreciate 
the tartan bathing suit, the cart- 
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wheel straw hat, the bronze glow 
beneath her layers of oil. The Inn 
kitchen had packed her lunch in 
the wicker basket that also held 
cosmetics, tissue, cigarettes. She in- 
tended to be sensible about the sun, 
to expose herself just ten minutes 
in each sixty. And to pass these 
hours, she had brought magazines, 
a book of poems. 

The poems were unfathomable; 
she closed the book and scanned the 
horizon. The early fog had burned 
off. As the sun climbed higher, the 
men ceased work on the fence and 
went into the house. Although the 
public area beyond the property line 
was so picturesque, the beach re- 
mained deserted. At noon, Natalie 
ventured to lower her straps and 
take the risk. Hugo had been pre- 
mature. The gulls, the solemn gulls, 
were the only Peeping Toms she 
could detect! The day labored on, 
but she did not miss companionship. 
There was the sun, the crystalline 
sand, the rhythmic noise of hammer 
and electric saw. Natalie began her 
lunch in torpid contentment. When, 
however, she glanced up from the 
turkey leg and discovered her audi- 
ence, a chill of alarm needled her. 

And yet, the boy was harmless. 
He was about eight, with emaciated 
limbs and a narrow roach of steel- 
wool hair. His skin was copper- 
tinged, his cheekbones prominent. 
He stared at Natalie from aboriginal 
eyes; when she did not move, he 
examined the wires that kept them 
separate. He could have gone around 
the unfinished barrier. Instead, he 
pushed down each strand and let it 
snap back, as if he liked the sound. 
At last, he started to crawl under 
the bottom wire, and Natalie 
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screened her breasts. She heard a 
shout; the dark-skinned older work- 
man was running toward the fence, 
waving his arms. After the boy 
scrambled up and disappeared be- 
hind the dunes, Natalie rose to con- 
front the workman. 

‘““My grandson,’’ he panted. 
“Damn! He bothered you, lady?” 

“Not at all. You shouldn’t have 
chased him.” 

“A-ah, lady!” He chuckled, his 
face a pattern of lines and warts. 
“We’s different folk. We belongs at 
the Point, not here. Yell if he bother 
you.” 

Natalie reddened in strange un- 
easiness, then pointed to the fence 
line. 

“Incidentally, what sort of plant 
would grow there? We wanted a 
hedge.” 

“Hedge? Oh, maybe a thicket, 
or wild plum. Nothing cultivated 
grow big in sand. The sun, the sun 
blacken nursery stuff.” 

“The sun blackens all . . .” 

“How say, lady?” 

“The sun,” Natalie repeated in- 
conclusively, and strolled off as the 
old man gaped in wonder. 

He and his fellow worked on the 
exterior of the house all that after- 
noon. They talked in her tongue; 
the wind swallowed their words. 
And despite her isolation, Natalie 
found it hard to concentrate on her 
page, for their eyes fell upon her 
in savage judgment. At four o’clock 
the old man gathered his tools and 
trudged homeward. She loitered un- 
til the young man, shy and speech- 
less, came to store her paraphernalia 
within the house. When he had gone, 
she put on her robe and sandals. The 
distance to The Inn seemed intermi- 
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nable. Natalie ached from weariness 
as she arrived. 

That evening Mrs. Oldsworth 
joined Natalie and Hugo in the 
lobby. She policed the couch be- 
tween them, her knitting bag on 
the floor, the shawl around her. Be- 
cause of the quartet and the stir of 
guests, conversation was almost su- 
perfluous. Dinner had made Hugo 
drowsy. He nodded to keep awake, 
not to agree with his mother-in-law, 
but she ignored him and addressed 
Natalie. 

She had, she reported, been to the 
best shops with her chum, Jean 
Claffin. Both of them thought of 
Natalie the instant they were shown 
the linen sheath. It was smart, cool, 
and too reasonable to overlook, so 
naturally—But Mrs. Oldsworth 
paused in her recital, and leaned for- 
ward in gaunt distress. 

“Goodness, my dear! It won’t do 
for you now. No, not any more.” 

“What won’t do, Mother?” 

“The color. Maple, and you’ve 
gone beyond that shade.” 

Hugo snorted and sat erect, latch- 
ing on to the tail of the pronounce- 
ment. 

“Black as a nigger, eh? You’re 
right, Helen—absolutely right.” 

Natalie prickled with annoyance. 
She was no liberal in her sentiments, 
but this remark, coming from Hugo, 
was rather ironic. As she tossed her 
head, Helen Oldsworth jumped into 
the breach. 

“What’s wrong, Natalie? Nata- 
lie!” 

“She’s always in the sun,” Hugo 
complained. “She'll bake to death 
one of these days. It’s dangerous, 
very dangerous.” 


While Natalie fumed, Mrs. Olds- 
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worth stroked her arm. 

“Darling,” she purred. “Why 
don’t you go to bed? You look so 
worn-out.” 

“I shall, Mother. That’s a fine sug- 
gestion. Good night.” 

She left them to bore each other 
and rushed upstairs as if she had 
been spanked. Her shoulders and 
neck itched; she could still hear 
Hugo’s rasping wheeze and see the 
smug curling of his lips. Once again, 
she locked and barred the connecting 
door. She creamed her face at the 
mirror from sheer habit, then 
stooped to frame her cheeks with 
her fingers. Yes, the sun had kissed 
her black. Mother and Hugo had 
spoken the truth, yet rage drummed 
in Natalie’s ears with the force of 
water on the rocks below. It was 
not Mother who was objectionable, 
she reflected. Mother, at least, had 
discretion, balance, poise. 

As she peered into the glass, the 
necklace on the open jewel tray 
caught her attention. The necklace 
was a wedding present from Hugo, 
like the bracelet frosted with stones 
that gleamed on the doily. The sight 
of these jewels affronted her. Once 
her mother had made all the deci- 
sions, but Hugo had inherited the 
task. Her old regime continued un- 
broken: Natalie was waiting, always 
waiting to be told how to act, what 
to say and wear. 

Was that Hugo in the next room? 
As his familiar step resounded from 
the void, Natalie hugged the panel, 
her throat parched, her mouth set. 
Yes, he was there, and she was no 
longer fainthearted. Wrath gave her 
the initial push toward rebellion. She 
would confront him to demand her 
due; she was neither puppet nor doll 
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in the strings he manipulated. These 
feathered mules were his idea of 
glamor; she kicked them off. When 
she opened the door, her gossamer 
robe fluttered in the draft. The robe 
was a cocoon, but she could emerge 
and flap her wings. Her eyes 
widened, her head lifted in defiance. 
And Hugo, the inevitable cigar in 
his mouth, seemed more amazed than 
she at the tears, the surrender, her 
sudden yielding to his touch. She did 
not shrink from the bed, from the 
darkness that clothed her. 

“I thought you were tired,” he 
said afterward. ““Tired? Some joke, 
Natalie. Some joke.” 

When she came to the beach again, 
she chose shade over sun. The tight 
wires hummed and sang. The work- 
men finished in an hour, picked up 
their tools, and saluted Natalie before 
going into the house. To her, the 
salute was significant. Tomorrow, 
she guessed, the fence would be ex- 
tended along the southern boundary. 
In a few days the property would be 
enclosed on two sides. She was half a 
prisoner now, with the sea in front 
and the soft tar road behind; few 
people walked or drove on the road. 

Natalie blinked at the terrible 
shapes that the hot light multiplied. 
Golden rings floated in the cup of 
her vision, on the periphery of her 
pseudo-dream. She was giddy, sick, 
close to unconsciousness for a 
moment but, as she rolled over and 
glanced between the posts, she almost 
shouted for joy. Wires were futile. 
The natives from the Point did not 
respect fences, sunbathers, or rich 
men. The fence shimmered and dis- 
appeared in the warm haze that en- 
veloped the beach. 

First, there was the pair of ragged 
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children clad in travesties of swim 
togs. The boy Natalie had met was 
with an older girl, perhaps his sister. 
As they huddled against the fence, a 
dark man and woman rose from the 
dunes and summoned them. All four 
stood in a row, nodding and affable. 
When Natalie waved, the father 
raised his arm and stepped out of 
line. The fence, however, was not to 
be denied; the father dropped his 
arm. Without a word, the parents led 
the children behind the dunes .. . 
How sad, how dreadful their de- 
parture was! Natalie groped for a 
cigarette, but the match seared her 
hand and the smoke made her gag. 

She was in the midst of lunch when 
the taxi stopped on the road to dis- 
charge Hugo. He did not pay the 
driver but signaled with his unlit 
cigar and lumbered toward her. His 
canvas shoes squeaked as he circled 
the umbrella, inspected the house, 
returned. They probed the sand for 
a topic. The men, he remarked at 
last, were ahead of schedule. Of 
course, he had given them extra in- 
ducements, hired two more car- 
penters, simplified the original plan. 
By Labor Day, it was fairly certain, 
they could move in. 

By Labor Day! Natalie gulped at 
the news. The blue puffiness that 
marked Hugo this afternoon recalled 
Dr. Clark’s prediction. A small upset 
might trigger the attack. Suppose 
the workmen quit or struck for 
higher wages? This would madden 
Hugo. If he lost his temper no one 
could help him. And then, he was 
given to evening snacks and midnight 
feeds. Such additional burdens over- 
loaded his system, clogged his dam- 
aged arteries with fatty substance. 
Exertion, the least exertion, Dr. 
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Clark had said . . . When Hugo lay 
prone with her towel on his face, 
Natalie measured the bulge at his 
waist, the angle of the sun, the short 
weeks of summer. 

“Labor Day, Hugo? Why, how 
wonderful!” 

This was the surface coat, the 
sugared pill that Mrs. Oldsworth 
might offer, but it would serve. The 
cigar’s rank smell choked Natalie 
like an unwelcome kiss, a moist 
caress. She collected the fragments 
of her pride. Hugo breathed in and 
out, until voices from beyond the 
fence made him groan and curse. He 
got up, shaded his eyes, grimaced. 
The two families who sported on the 
public beach had been furbished and 
rubbed to a mahogany gloss. 

“What'd I tell you, Natalie! The 
warm weather brings ’em out like 
flies. They breed like flies, in those 
cabins on the Point.” 

“Really?” Natalie mused, her 
nerves on ice. ““You also told me that 
we could plant a hedge to replace the 
fence. The old man said no.” 

“That drunken bum, Joe Cuffey? 
Why, he’s the chief of them half- 
breeds who claim to be Indians. A 
lot he cares about our fence! If it 
was up to him, there’d be no fence. 
He lies. He steals my lumber and 
nails.” 

“Calm yourself, Hugo. It doesn’t 
matter. I was just curious...” 

When she tuned in the battery 
radio, Hugo rose and dusted off his 
trousers. His vexation fizzled out in 
a blast of music. The taxi hauled him 
back to The Inn for a nap, a poker 
session, another forbidden cigar. 


On Sunday Natalie had the beach 
quite to herself, for Mrs. Oldsworth 
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had persuaded Hugo to attend the 
Episcopalian services at Elmwood. 
The unpeopled sands were depress- 
ing. The languid gulls held aloof, and 
the breeze nagged at her to fold the 
umbrella and explore the dunes. She 
waded out to her middle where the 
fence dipped into the ocean, paddled 
several yards, and came ashore on 
the public beach. Its surface was less 
smooth, less clean than hers, but 
Natalie scuffed through the seaweed 
and danced beside the breakers. A 
rare sense of well-being propelled her, 
even though the sun was dim. Fog 
greyed the Point. The wretched 
cabins Hugo had scorned resembled 
soiled paper cartons. 

Kneeling, she scooped a hole in the 
wet sand. The ocean dashed around 
her ribs, formed a pool between her 
legs. Ah, how delightful the water 


felt! She was a child once more, a 
toddler in rompers and a floppy bon- 


net. If she wandered too far the 
nursemaid would shriek at her in 
French and clap strict hands. Yes, 
the fragile castles or miniature forts 
could not withstand the bustling 
tide. Nothing held firm, nothing she 
had ever valued endured. And now 
the ocean grumbled at her back with 
a foreign tongue. After so many 
years, it was useless to erect make- 
believe kingdoms. The glare blinded 
her; the sun had gotten stronger. 
When her walls tumbled down, she 
did not rebuild. The experiment had 
failed. 

As she approached the fence, 
Natalie found a faded shred of cloth. 
It hung from the wire, as if ripped 
from the boy who had tried to cross 
the barrier. She released the evidence, 
brooded upon it, let it fall. But when 
she bent to squirm beneath the lowest 
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strand, one of the barbs gashed her 
thigh. The blood, she noted, was 
bright scarlet; had the dark boy been 
hurt earlier? Although the salt air 
increased the pain, she did not bother 
to dress the wound. 

Monday’s mail consisted of a letter 
from the manager. As Natalie stood 
by the desk to read the message, she 
began to tremble. The notice to va- 
cate was polite but firm. The suite, 
it seemed, had been reserved months 
ago for the whole of August. A week 
remained to the Pollevoys before 
they found quarters elsewhere. 
Smaller quarters, no doubt. A single 
room to be shared! 

Natalie was stunned. The matter 
had entirely slipped her mind. When 
had she promised to speak with the 
manager? Two weeks ago, at least. 
Hugo would throw a tantrum. He 
would tear up the letter, turn purple, 
call her idiot and goose. They might 
have to retreat to the city, for August 
was the height of the season; all the 
available cottages were rented. From 
Sakonnet to Harborside, the coast 
was solid with visitors. Idiot! Goose! 

The breakfast gong startled her. 
As she ambled toward the dining 
porch, the elevator opened and de- 
posited Hugo in her path. He had 
enjoyed a sound rest. His shaven 
jowls were freshly powdered. He 
beamed, gripped her arm and es- 
corted Natalie to a table. 

“How come you’re not at the 
beach?” he inquired over their eggs. 
“Tt’s past nine. You'll miss lots of 
sun.” 

He had no Wall Street Journal to 
absorb him. Although his cheeks 
dimpled, his veined eyes were bale- 
ful. When Natalie did not respond, 
he crammed toast into his mouth. 
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He was nourished by sarcasm and 
malice. 

“The sun,” he concluded with a 
bitter smirk. “You should have 
married the sun.” 

Natalie dropped her fork and 
clutched the table edge. A piece of 
bran muffin had lodged in her 
throat, so that she was unable to 
answer immediately. She fished in 
her bag for the manager’s letter. 
When she did speak, her voice was 
deceptively muffled and plaintive. 

“Here’s your mail, Hugo. Will 
you pardon me? I’ve had enough.” 

He flinched, but Natalie had risen 
to avoid a scene. As she marched 
toward the elevator, her eyes cleared. 
She would have no more locked 
doors, no crippling myth to hide be- 
hind. When she entered her bedroom, 
its elegance seemed wasteful and pre- 
tentious. The trifles belonged to 
Hugo; she was stripped to essentials. 

One suitcase contained her needs. 
She packed old clothes, omitted keep- 
sakes from her former home, and 
phoned for a taxi. When she de- 
scended to the lobby, she heard an 
uproar from the manager’s office. 
Hugo was hoarse and loud. He 
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threatened a boycott. This was noth- 
ing but an eviction, a bit of favor- 
itism. He would fetch his lawyer and 
sue The Inn for all it was worth... 
Natalie waited outside for the taxi. 

“Where to, miss?” the cabby 
asked. 

“The hardware store, please. And 
then, drive north on Beach Street.” 

After the hardware store, Natalie 
got out in front of the unfinished 
house. As she hurried toward the 
fence in hat, gloves, and shoes with 
heels, the men on the roof stopped 
work to wave. But they were ac- 
customed to whims; only the gulls 
saw her run from post to post. The 
wires snapped back, quivered in the 
bright air, formed wide loops. 
Natalie buried the new shears before 
she returned to the taxi. 

““And where to now, miss?” 

Natalie smiled. Although her ulti- 
mate destination was the cloud on 
the horizon, she felt lighthearted and 
confident. She had funds to last a 
month. Her fruitless dreams were 
gone. She could still type, file, take 
dictation. 

“The station,” she answered. “Yes, 
there’s a train at eleven.” 


T. S. Eliot’s Quandary 


ALLEN AUSTIN 


LIOT’S preoccupation with 

the problem of poetry and 

belief has frequently been 
noted, but his various shifts on this 
matter have not been closely an- 
alyzed.* In his early criticism Eliot 
maintains that belief does not or 
should not enter into our judgment 
of the work; then, after a series of 
contradictory statements in his 
middle period, he concludes that the 
belief or philosophy embodied in the 
work must be considered in judging 
the work’s “greatness.” 

The early criticism involves two 
different, but related, solutions to 
the problem: first, about 1920, that 
meaning is totally embedded in the 
reality of the work; and secondly, 
in the middle and late ’twenties, that 
meaning is a vehicle of emotion (a 
concept similar to that of I. A. 
Richards). The first solution, an 
identification of meaning with the 
reality of the work, is frequently 
stated in The Sacred Wood and other 
essays. Eliot divides literature into 
“thought” (rhetoric) and “vision” 
(poetic) and argues that the two 
must be kept separate—either a 

*Victor Brombert bases an undergraduate honors 
essay, The Criticism of T. S. Eliot: Problems of an 
“Impersonal Theory” of Poetry (New Haven, 1949), 
on Eliot’s shift from an “esthetic” to a “religious- 
esthetic” standard. William Joseph Rooney in The 
Problem of “Poetry and Belief’ in Contemporary 
Criticism (Washington, D. C., 1949) concentrates on 
Eliot’s opinions during the late "twenties, concluding 
that “Eliot offers a set of general propositions for the 
solution of the problem, propositions which seem to 
him to be sound; but in applying these principles he 
finds that difficulties of sufficient weight and in- 
tractability arise to force him to the conclusion that 


his experience does not verify the general propositions 
he has offered and thinks valid” (pp. 99-100). 


statement of thought or a repre- 
sentation of events or “objects”: “It 
[an idea] can remain pure only by 
being stated simply in the form of 
general truth, or by being trans- 
muted, as the attitude of Flaubert 
toward the small bourgeois is trans- 
formed in Education Sentimentale. 
It has there become so identified with 
the reality that you can no longer 
say what the idea is.”* “The 
Agamemnon or Macbeth is... a 
statement, but of events” (SW, p. 
65). “They [admirers of Bergson, 
Claudel, or Maeterlinck] mean pre- 
cisely what is not clear, but what is 
an emotional stimulus. And as a 
mixture of thought and of vision 
provides more stimulus, by suggest- 
ing both, both clear thinking and 
clear statement of particular objects 
must disappear” (SW, p. 67). “Mr. 
Conrad has no ideas, but he has a 
point of view, a ‘world’; it can 
hardly be defined, but it pervades 
his work and is unmistakable.” 
Since the meaning is inexpressible, 
resistant to generalization and to 
translation into discourse, the prob- 
lem of belief, of truth or falsity, is 
apparently avoided. 

Eliot, however, is already moving 
toward the “emotional truth” con- 
cept, for he maintains that literature 
is “at presentation of feeling” (SW, 


"The Sacred Wood, 7th ed. (London, 1950), p. 68. 
I shall use the following abbreviations in references to 
Eliot’s works: SW—The Sacred Wood; SE—Selected 
Essays, rev. ed. (New York, 1950); UP—The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism (London, 1933). 

“Kipling Redivivus,” Athenaeum, May 9, 1919, 
p. 298. 
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pp. 64-65) or “an expression of 
significant emotion” (SE, p. 11). In 
his article on the Metaphysicals 
(1921) he implies that these poets 
use philosophies for emotional pur- 
poses, “‘to find the verbal equivalent 
for states of mind and feeling” (SE, 
p. 248). When he addresses himself 
directly to the problem of belief 
(1927), he complains that it “is very 
complicated and probably quite in- 
soluble” (SE, p. 118), but he states 
his agreement, at least tentatively, 
with I. A. Richards’ solution: lines 
are detached from their dramatic 
context and judged according to 
their emotional quality, which is in- 
dependent of their truth as state- 
ments. For example, Eliot comments 
on Dante and Shakespeare: 


When Dante says 
la sua voluntade e nostra pace 


it is great poetry, and there is a great phi- 
losophy behind it. When Shakespeare says 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the 
gods; 
They kill us for their sport— 


it is equally great poetry, though the philoso- 
phy behind it is not great. But the essential 
is, that each expresses in perfect language, 
some permanent human impulse. Emotion- 
ally, the latter is just as strong, just as true, 
and just as informative—just as useful and 
beneficial in the sense in which poetry is 
useful and beneficial, as the former. (SE, 
pp. 116-117) 


In the same year, however, in 
which this passage was published, 
Eliot contradicts Richards’ view, 
equating the philosophy of the poet 
with the meaning of the work: 
“Even where beliefs are not made 
explicit, how far can any poetry be 


detached from the beliefs of the 
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poet?” “I cannot see that poetry can 
ever be separated from something 
which I should call belief, and to 
which I cannot see any reason for re- 
fusing the name of belief, unless we 
are to reshuffle names altogether.’” 

In March of the same year Eliot 
attempts to reconcile this viewpoint 
with Richards’ theory: “I am not so 
unsophisticated as to assert that Mr. 
Richards’ theory is false. It is prob- 
ably quite true. Nevertheless it is 
only one aspect; it is a psychological 
theory of value, but we must also 
have a moral theory of value. The 
two are incompatible, but both must 
be held, and that is just the problem. 
If I believe, as I do believe, that the 
chief distinction of man is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever, Mr. 
Richards’ theory of value is inade- 
quate: my advantage is that I can 
believe my own and his too, whereas 
he is limited to his own.’” 

Evidently Eliot is proposing a 
double standard, by which he judges 
first the emotional quality of a work 
and then its moral quality—although 
the crux of Richards’ theory is that 
the truth or falsity of meaning is 
not pertinent to the value of the 
poetry. If Eliot introduces a moral 
theory of value, regardless of how he 
combines it with judgment of emo- 
tion, he ceases to give assent to 
Richards’ theory, for the truth of the 
meaning will indeed be pertinent to 
the poetry. In fact, in the preface 
to the 1928 edition of The Sacred 
Wood, Eliot says, “If I ask myself 
... why I prefer the poetry of Dante 
to that of Shakespeare, I should have 
to say, because it seems to me to 


““A Note on Poetry and Belief,” Enemy, I (Jan. 
1927), 16. 

“I iterature, Science, and Dogma,” Dial, LKXXII 
(Mar. 1927), 241. 
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illustrate a saner attitude towards 
the mystery of life” (p. x), although 
in 1933 he states that he did not 
want to give the impression that he 
estimates “the poetry of Shakespeare 
as of less value than Dante’s” (UP, 
p. 98). 

In 1929 in an essay on Dante, 
Eliot again attempts to reconcile his 
theory with that of Richards. In the 
body of the essay he says, ““You are 
not called upon to believe what 
Dante believed, for your belief will 
not give you a groat’s worth more 
of understanding and appreciation” 
(SE, p. 219). In a footnote to the 
essay Eliot repeats this idea: “I deny, 
in short, that the reader must share 
the beliefs of the poet in order to 
enjoy the poetry fully” (SE, p. 
230). But on the same page he 
states, ““And I confess to consider- 
able difficulty in analysing my own 
feelings, a difficulty which makes 
me hesitate to accept Mr. Richards’ 
theory of ‘pseudo-statements’.” He 
concludes, on the next page: “Actu- 
ally, one probably has more pleasure 
in the poetry when one shares the 
beliefs of the poet.” 

As in “Shakespeare and the 
Stoicism of Seneca,” Eliot examines 
lines out of context, but this time 
comes to opposite conclusions: “The 
statement of Keats (‘Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty’] seems to me meaning- 
less: or perhaps, the fact that it is 
grammatically meaningless conceals 
another meaning from me. The 
statement of Shakespeare [‘Ripeness 
is all’] seems to me to have profound 
emotional meaning, with, at least, 
no literal fallacy. And the statement 
of Dante [‘In His will is our peace’) 
seems to me literally true.” (SE, p. 
231). Contradicting his theory that 
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the poet merely uses ideas to express 
emotion, Eliot now judges lines of 
poetry as if they were scientific as- 
sertions, as if their value depends 
partially on whether or not they are 
literally true. 

Eliot’s dilemma even drives him 
into biographical judgments. In the 
same essay on Dante, Eliot begins 
with the assertion: “In my own ex- 
perience of the appreciation of 
poetry I have always found that the 
less I knew about the poet and his 
work, before I began to read it, the 
better” (SE, p. 199). But in a foot- 
note to the second part of the essay, 
in an attempt to qualify the state- 
ment that “Dante’s beliefs as a man 
and his beliefs as a poet” should be 
distinguished, Eliot remarks: “If we 
learned, for instance, that De Rerum 
Natura was a Latin exercise which 
Dante had composed for relaxation 
after completing the Divine 
Comedy, and published under the 
name of one Lucretius, I am sure 
that our capacity for enjoying either 
poem would be mutilated” (SE, p. 
230). 


Eliot confuses two problems in 
his discussion of Dante—the prob- 
lem of belief (the beliefs in the 
poem) and the problem of biography 
(the relationship of the poet to the 
poem).° An esthetic judgment, as 
Eliot himself frequently states, 
should be concerned with the work, 
not with the author. As a critical 
principle, sincerity is completely ir- 
relevant. It diverts us from the work 
to the biography of the poet and 
sets up a problem which cannot be 
solved, for we can judge only on the 


*Victor Brombert makes this point in The Criticism 
of T. S. Eloit, p. 33. 
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basis of the work.’ 

Not only does Eliot judge the 
poet’s sincerity, but also the poet’s 
personality: “The biographical in- 
terest which Shelley has always ex- 
cited makes it difficult to read the 
poetry without remembering the 
man: and the man was humourless, 
pedantic, self-centered, and some- 
times almost a blackguard” (UP, p. 
89). Milton is “antipathetic” as a 
man. “Either from the moralist’s 
point of view, or from the theo- 
logian’s point of view, or from the 
psychologist’s point of view, or from 
that of the political philosopher, or 
judging by the ordinary standards 
of likeableness in human beings, 
Milton is unsatisfactory.”* Thus, 
Eliot slips into a judgment of per- 
sonality apart from the poetry—the 
opposite of the judgment of “litera- 
ture as literature, and not another 
thing.” 

In 1930 in “Poetry and Propa- 
ganda,” Eliot attempts to make his 
“compromise” with Richards more 
explicit. He says that there are two 
opposite views, one represented by 
Montgomery Belgion, who main- 
tains that the reader responds to 
works of art as if they are propa- 
ganda, and the other by Richards, 
who maintains that the reader sus- 
pends his disbelief, so that he ought 
“to be able to appreciate, as litera- 
ture, all literature.” But, Eliot says, 
“between these extremes occurs a 
continuous range of appreciations, 


"René Wellek argues against this principle of “‘sin- 
cerity” in “The Criticism of T. S. Eliot,” SR, LXIV 
(Summer 1956), 417-418. 

**4 Note on the Verse of John Milton,” Essays and 
Studies by Members of the English Association, ed. 
Herbert Read, XXI (Oxford, 1936), p. 32. 

“Experiment in Criticism,” Bookman, LXX (Nov. 
1929), 226. Reprinted in Literary Opinion in Amer- 
ica, ed. Morton Dauwen Zabel, rev. ed. (New York, 
1951), pp. 607-617. 
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each of which has its limited 
validity.” Eliot concludes, however, 
that “the ‘truest’ philosophy is the 
best material for the greatest poet; 
so that the poet must be rated in the 
end both by the philosophy he 
realizes in poetry and by the fullness 
and adequacy of the realization” —"° 
a reversal of Eliot’s earlier view 
(1927) that “if Shakespeare had 
written according to a better phi- 
losophy he would have written worse 
poetry” (SE, p. 117). 

In 1933 Eliot, abandoning the 
standard of the “truest philosophy,” 
sets up a special standard for judg- 
ing meaning: “When the doctrine, 
theory, belief, or ‘view of life’ pre- 
sented in a poem is one which the 
mind of the reader can accept as 
coherent, mature, and founded on 
the facts of experience, it interposes 
no obstacle to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment, whether it be one that he ac- 
cept or deny, approve or deprecate. 
When it is one which the reader re- 
jects as childish or feeble, it may, for 
a reader of well-developed mind, set 
up an almost complete check” (UP, 
p. 96). 

In After Strange Gods (London, 
1934), however, Eliot returns to the 
position he had taken in “‘Poetry and 
Propaganda,” contradicting the view 
that it is irrelevant whether the doc- 
trines are more acceptable to him, 
and sets up a dual standard of judg- 
ment—the “literary” and the moral 
or theological. He remarks, “I am un- 
certain of my ability to criticise my 
contemporaries as artists; I ascended 
the platform of these lectures only 
in the role of moralist” (p. 12). In 
“Religion and Literature” (1935) 


Bookman, LXX (Feb. 1930), 598-599. Reprinted 
in Literary Opinion in America, pp. 97-107. 
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Eliot is explicit on the duality of his 
standard: “Literary criticism should 
be completed by criticism from a 
definite ethical and_ theological 
standpoint . . . The ‘greatness’ of 
literature cannot be determined 
solely by literary standards; though 
we must remember that whether it 
is literature or not can be determined 
only by literary standards” (SE, p. 
343). However, in Notes Towards 
the Definition of Culture (New 
York, 1949), Eliot maintains that 
artistic and religious standards 
“should come in the end to the same 
thing: though it is an end at which 
no individual can arrive” (p. 29). 

The most valuable concept pre- 
sented by Eliot is that the meaning 
of a poem should be “coherent, ma- 
ture, and founded on the facts of 
experience.” But in saying that the 
reader may accept or deny this mean- 
ing, Eliot avoids the problem of 
judging its truth or falsity. He at- 
tempts to set up a standard which 
permits him to value poems present- 
ing viewpoints with which he dis- 
agrees but does not wholly reject 
(e. g., Lucretius’ poem as contrasted 
to Shelley’s poems, which contain 
“childish or feeble” views) .”* There 
is no reason, however, for denying 
or deprecating a view which is “co- 
herent, mature, and founded on the 
facts of experience.” If Eliot is re- 
ferring only to the facts of the 


*René Wellek points out this paradox of “‘disagree- 
ment” and “acceptance” on the one hand, and abhor- 
rence and rejection on the other. According to Wellek, 
Eliot can accept the dated and innocuous views of 
Lucretius, but must reject the views of Shelley, which 
“constitute an immediate challenge to orthodoxy” 
(SR, LXIV, 417). W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.’s interpreta- 
tion of Eliot’s passage is somewhat different. Accord- 
ing to Wimsatt, the unacceptable views of certain 
poems are “tenable” because they “correspond so well 
to some large area of human experience”—‘Poetry 
and Morals,” in The Verbal Icon (Lexington, 1954), 
p. 99. This interpretation, however, contradicts Eliot’s 
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poet’s personal experience, then he 
is again erecting the standard of “sin- 
cerity.” The “facts of experience” 
should refer to universal experience; 
then the reader can deny or depre- 
cate views which distort human ex- 
perience, but accept, either wholly 
or partially, those which illuminate 
experience. 

The problem is how meaning gets 
into a work and how its value is to 
be judged. Both Cleanth Brooks and 
René Wellek attempt to adapt 
Eliot’s standard to their own 
theories, which are in agreement 
with the solution of Eliot’s early 
criticism—the literary work viewed 
as an autonomous world in which 
meaning is fused, although Brooks 
and Wellek stress cognition rather 
than emotion. Brooks says: “Could 
he [Eliot or any critic] not keep his 
test within the terms of the charac- 
teristic organization of the poem 
with some such account of affairs 
as this: He will regard as acceptable 
any poem whose unifying attitude 
is one which really achieves unity 
(‘coherence’), but which unifies, 
not by ignoring but by taking into 
account the complexities and ap- 
parent contradictions of the situa- 
tion concerned (‘mature’ and 
‘founded on the facts of experi- 
ence’) ?””? Wellek’s formulation is 
similar: “Though Eliot’s terms go 
beyond aesthetic facts, one could 
reply that coherence is an aesthetic 
statement that the views need not be “more accepta- 
ble” to him (UP, p. 97), for if they correspond to 
some large area of human experience, then they 
would be more nearly true and thus more acceptable 
to him than certain other views—precisely the judg- 
ment that Eliot’s formulation avoids. If Eliot is in- 
terested only in complexity and consistency, then the 


relation of the view to the “facts of experience” is 
irrelevant. 


“The Well Wrought Urn: Studies in the Structure 
of Poetry (New York, 1947), p. 228. 
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as well as logical criterion, that the 
maturity of a work of art is its in- 
clusiveness, its awareness of com- 
plexity, and that the correspondence 
to reality is registered in the work 
itself” (SR, LXIV, 416). 

This solution—a part of the anti- 
didactic movement of contemporary 
criticism, which views the work, as 
Meyer Abrams points out,’* as a 
world sui generis or as emotive lan- 
guage—is apparently motivated by 
a desire to create an organic theory 


“Belief and the Suspension of Disbelief,” in Lif- 
erature and Belief, ed. Meyer Abrams (New York, 
1958), pp. 5-6. 
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of art, to prevent simple judgments 
based exclusively on meaning, and 
to justify art as a good in itself. If 
the purpose of art is to inform, then 
art must bow to the superiority of 
science. The problem, as Murray 
Krieger states it,"* is to show that the 
function of art is different from 
that of science, yet to maintain that 
art presents a heightened awareness 
of reality. Art must “be,” not 
“mean”; yet it must illuminate hu- 
man experience.”® 


“The New Apbologists for Poetry 
1956), p. 22. 

“Another article on the problem of poetry and be- 
lief will appear in the next issue of this magazine. 


(Minneapolis, 


Gulliver Sleeps 


HELEN SINGER 


One way to put it is to say the city 
Is a sleeping Gulliver. Across his coat, 
The expressway buttons shine. 


His cuffs— 


Full of the busy little rich— 


Drag in the water. 


From his shoes sprout factories. 

His head, with streaming hair, 

Presents to sky the pointed features 

Of the Central City, where the brains are. 


We live and love across this Gulliver. 
Must sometimes see him smile, or would not stay here. 


If he’s tied down by us, we are by him. 
Plucking the dollars from his eyes and ears, 
We slide along the ropes that hold him down. 


We do not dream 


At this or any time, when the city talks, 
As train grinds track, or airplane smashes air— 


That Gulliver wakes. 


The Internationalist 


JANET ALLEN MarTIN 


LANNING on six months 
Pp there, are you? Great place, 
Mexico. You'll love it. Me and 
my wife, we put in six weeks there 
a couple years back. I’m all for this 
hands-across-the-border business, 
you know; only way we'll ever keep 
the peace. 

Say, come to think of it, you'll 
be passing through San Juan—might 
do me a favor. Look up a friend of 
ours there, cab driver name of Pedro. 
Just ask for him in the plaza. Not 
much to look at, Pedro, but he’s a 
first-rate fellow, for a Mexican. Just 
tell him old Jay Billings said “Hi.” 
He’ll remember, all right. 

Meet him? We didn’t—strictly 
speaking. It was just after the acci- 
dent, you remember, when our car 
went off the highway outside of 
San Juan—rolled over twice. Native 
driver, you know. Martha, that’s my 
wife, she wasn’t touched. I got a 
hunk of glass in my head, busted a 
couple ribs. But all in all, we were 
pretty lucky, considering. The 
driver? He was pinned under the 
car when it landed. Killed instantly. 

Anyhow, it was this Pedro found 
us, see? I was out cold—don’t re- 
member a thing, but Martha told 
me later how he got me to the hos- 
pital in Mexico City, took care of 
the ruckus with the police in San 
Juan, picked up what was left of 
our stuff, and took her back to his 
place to stay. Pretty damned white 
of him when you come to think he 
never saw us before in his life, eh? 
And you know what? I had over 


three hundred dollars in my wallet; 
never even touched! 

I admit I was a little surprised 
when I finally did see him. The way 
Martha had talked, I guess I’d ex- 
pected some sort of a superman. 
Turned out he was a little guy. Oh, 
not greasy—TI don’t mean that, but 
on the darkish side—little mous- 
tache, lots of white teeth, and all the 
time grinning like he’d just heard a 
good joke or something. Don’t get 
me wrong, though, he’s plenty sharp, 
this Pedro. Speaks good English, too 
—which was a relief after all that 
business with the hands in Vera 
Cruz. You’d think, considering all 
the tourist trade they got down there 
these days, more of them would 
bother to learn the lingo; I mean, 
it’s just good business. 

Soon’s I got out of the hospital, 
I'd figured to get a hotel until we 
could pick up a ride to the border. 
I don’t hold much with favors— 
never have. There’s always a catch. 
And besides—well, staying in one of 
those native houses, you never know 
for sure what you’re eating or 
whether the water’s safe. But Pedro 
—he wouldn’t hear of it. Came down 
to get me in his cab, insisted we stay 
right there in San J. with him until 
it came time to leave. And I gotta 
admit, it was pretty nice, consider- 
ing. His wife and him—she was p.g., 
of course—they moved out of their 
bedroom and slept with the kids. 
Eat? Man, I’ve never eaten so much 
in my life; no questions asked, either, 
and Pedro, he drove us all over show- 
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ing us the country when he didn’t 
have a fare to haul. Oh, it was great, 
I tell you. Only you know me—I 
was getting restless, wanted to get 
back to base. Martha now—she’d’ve 
stayed there forever if I’d let her; 
said she’d found what she was after, 
whatever that meant. She and 
Pedro’s wife—I forget her name— 
had gotten real thick, and Martha 
was even learning to speak Spanish, 
chattering away like a regular wet- 
back. 

Well, we’d been with them for a 
week or so when I run onto this 
college kid—American—who was 
driving through to Tucson, and he 
offered to take us along for a share 
of the gas and our expenses, leaving 
next morning at six before the sun 
got too hot. There was a good deal 
of palaver that night when I told 
Martha and the Pedros, and then 
Pedro—he took off for Mexico City 
in his cab. Wouldn’t let on why, but 
he made us promise not to leave be- 
fore he got back next day, swore 
he’d make it on time. Way he acted 
—so mysterious about the whole 
thing—you’d have thought he had 
something up his sleeve. I still think, 
though, he had a fare and couldn’t 
afford to turn down the trip, no 
matter what Martha says. 

Come six next morning, he wasn’t 
back, of course; you know these 
Mexicans when it comes to time. 
Well, we packed up the car and got 
ready to roll—Pedro’s Mrs.’d fixed 
us a lunch for the road. There we 
sat—waiting around in the car for 
him to show up, the gals sniffling 
and carrying on like they were at a 
funeral, and all the kids with their 
noses against the window panes— 
until it got to be 6:30. Then I put 
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my foot down. After all, what’s the 
use having a schedule if you aren’t 
going to stick to it? I was sorry, of 
course, not to get a chance to thank 
Pedro for all he’d done for us, but 
I figured to send him a nice fat check 
in the mail once I got home. So 
come 6:40, we pulled out, Martha 
crying her eyes out and Mrs. Pedro 
begging us to wait “just one little 
minute” or whatever it is they say. 

We were about thirty minutes out 
of town, batting down the highway 
at seventy or so, when—wouldn’t 
you know?—we passed old Pedro, 
heading lickety-split into San Juan 
in his cab. Well, we waved and kept 
going, and if it hadn’t been for 
Martha that would have been it. But 
you know women! “Haven’t you 
any heart at all? Don’t you under- 
stand how this will hurt him?”— 
that sort of thing. I won’t even re- 
peat what she said about the sched- 
ule when I tried to remind her. 
What’s a fellow supposed to do? So 
we slammed on the brakes and 
backed up, and Pedro, he was doing 
the same thing, and then everybody 
jumped out with a lot of cheek kiss- 
ing and jabbering and the whole 
damn business started all over again. 
Know what? He wanted us to come 
back—thirty minutes out of town 
and he wanted us to turn around and 
come back. Imagine! For an hour, 
he said—or a half-hour. Please, 
please, please! 

Well, that’s one time I plain over- 
ruled my wife. I mean, after all, it 
wasn’t as if we had all day, and of 
course we'd been through all this 
farewell stuff before with his wife. 
But I wasn’t forgetting what old 
Pedro had done for us—no sirree. 
I got out my wallet and started to 
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hand him this fifty-dollar bill— 
U. S., mind you—that’s a fortune 
down there. And you know? Fun- 
niest thing .. . You’d a thought I’d 
hit him or something. He got as 
white as a Mexican can get and then 
started backing away from me, shak- 
ing his head and waving his arms, 
and Martha gave me this look— 
“Dear God, Jay, what makes you 
tick!”—that’s what she said, so help 
me, and here I was only trying to 
pay an honest debt. So I gave up and 
put the money away and we shook 
hands again all round and that was 
that. Last we saw of Pedro he was 
standing there in the dust in the 
middle of the road, not waving, just 
looking after our car like he was 
about to bust out crying. 

That was when Martha told me. 
According to her, Pedro hadn’t been 
to Mexico City at all. Seems he’d 
gone to this village where he was 
born to get something for us, some 
presents—carvings they make there, 
or masks, or some such—and then, 
she says, we couldn’t even spare the 
time to accept the gesture. Well, I 
guess you know, I felt pretty bad 
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there for a while. I mean, the last 
thing in the world I’d want to do 
is be rude to anyone or hurt their 
feelings in any way. Especially a 
Mexican—they’re so touchy anyway. 
Then I got to thinking, and it just 
didn’t make sense. He wouldn’t have 
driven all night just to pick up some 
trinkets for us, especially when it 
was us owed him the favor, now 
would he? I mean, people just don’t 
do that sort of thing. But just try 
and convince my wife of that! I 
swear she’s still sore at me about it. 

That’s about it—except of course 
I finally figured out a way to pay 
him back. Sent him a pair of shock 
absorbers for his cab—real first-rate 
American shock absorbers. Had to 
go all the way to Tiajuana to ship 
"em, too. Bet he was surprised! 
Funny, though, I never have heard 
a word from him since. Way I figure 
it, he probably doesn’t know how to 
write. 

Great guy, Pedro. Remember now 
—if you get to San Juan, give him 
our best. And say—ask him how he 
liked the shock absorbers—might 
save you the price of a fare. 


Blithe Spirit 


RONALD D. EMMA 


Grinding accidence 


Into the young yearning 


For that swallow to come through the window, 
I turn my eyes from pretense 

Of learning to his wing fluttering 

And the shuttering lids of a captive Juno 
Amiably waking in the last row. 


Flight over Grass 


VIRGINIA TERRIS 


I went walking. 

The field was brown. 
Bittersweet with the rock 
was grown. 


I went walking 

by the hawthorn hedge 
where the hill was beaten 
thin at the edge. 


The ground was under, 
the ground was there. 
The weight on my hands 
was a heavy air. 


Grass did not grow 
on this highest place 
of sky, nor did sumac 
measure space. 


Then came the wind 
so the bird could sing, 
So turned skyward 
everything. 


The level I walked 
seemed raised with sun 
and summer the truss 
it was built upon. 


Bird of the field 

though bird was still 

knew flight against upward 
curve of hill. 


Grass on the back 
was turned instead 
to grass beneath feet 
and sun on the head. 


I had been walking 
but field was not 
the essential thing 

I came about, 


nor hedge nor hill 

nor suns that pass, 
but only this wing- 
flight over grass. 


Little Bull 


JocELYN Macy SLOAN 


The cattle are forlorn, starving for spring. 
Upon each back a dingy hide seems hung, 
shrunken across sharp flanks; a scaffolding 

of angled bones protrudes. Matted with dung, 
they drowse in moted light, chewing their cud, 
lifting their heads to search a steamy pane 

that shows the snow-locked world, icicled mud 
around their summer pool. Nosing his grain, 
one yearling beast with guileless round black eyes 
dreaming beneath a tiny threat of horns, 

has polished hooves. His dazzling coat is clean, 
as though he’d fetched, to cherish his disguise, 
invisible stablemen from the Aegean; 

grooms who’d known Europa. I doubt he yearns 
for her—this bland Olympian with belly full. 
What are you up to here, my little bull? 


Child and Apple 


MarGareEt Hopce Norprors 


Her soft cheek round above the yellow apple, 
She wondered at the feel of taste and sun, 
Then held the fruit tight in her hands again, 
Where the tasting changed it and the dapple 


Of brown bruised. Beside it on her chair, 
She picked her feet up from the dry grass, 
To rock a little. With her bare, serious 
Doll tilted from her and some slipping hair 


Wisps blown and fallen in a blond shining, 

She brought her puckered hand back from the brown 
Spoil, and turned away, not knowing to explain, 
Aware of apples and the yellow morning. 


Birdsong 


James DILLET FREEMAN 


The crows come cawing on a cold March noon, 
A naked crying in a naked land. 

There is no music in their tuneless tune; 

I do not love it, but I understand 

This witches’ cackle, this rust-raucous shriek 
Of moldering malice, harsh and black with hate; 
It has no mercy in it for the meek, 

For peace no hope that hunger will abate. 

This is the voice of all that scrapes and gnaws 
At the edge of order, all that does not like 
Civilization and ploughed fields and laws 

And charity and man, and waits to strike. 
This is a birdsong, but it does not bring 
Delight in beauty or forethought of spring. 


The Art of Allen Tate 


A Reading of ‘The Mediterranean” 
R. K. MEINERS 


LTHOUGH Allen Tate’s 

poems are among the most 

widely admired by serious 
readers in our time, his work is un- 
usually homogeneous and difficult, 
even in an age of difficult poetry. 
This difficulty, in my opinion, has 
seldom been alleviated by essays at- 
tempting to give a general view of 
his “attitude” or “myth”; even those 
essays which attempt to survey his 
poetry seem spread too thin to pene- 
trate a highly distinctive idiom. I 
suggest that an intensive reading of 
one of his most characteristic poems 
offers more insight into the habitual 
strategies of Tate’s poetry than 
more ostensibly ambitious courses. 
The poem I suggest for this purpose 
is “The Mediterranean”; while it is 
not Tate’s best poem, it demon- 
strates in a remarkably compact 
manner some typical complexities of 
his style, his use of symbol, and his 
major conceptions. 

The poem must be read on three 
levels: (1) as a literal description of 
the dramatic setting; that is, as one 
day in the immediate present; (2) 
as an extended reference to certain 
activities originally described in the 
Aeneid; (3) as symbolic of a cul- 
tural and historical situation. The 
motto of the poem is: “Quem das 
finem, rex magne, dolorum.”* It is 

"In the text of the Aeneid, the last word of the 
quotation is laborum. There is not a similar passage 
in the entire work. The only reason I can discover 


for Mr. Tate’s change is that dolorum is more con- 
sonant with the final period of the poem. 


taken from Book I of the Aeneid: 
Venus is speaking to Jupiter, inquir- 
ing the fate of Aeneas and his com- 
panions. She asks: “What limit do 
you set to their pains, great king?” 

The allusions of the poem may 
strike on the ear as rather precious, 
but this is hardly the case. The motto 
should warn us: Tate intends to use 
the Aeneid in a particular fashion. 
In this poem he establishes the conti- 
nuity of the events of the Aeneid 
and the events of the dramatic 
setting of the poem; time present 
and time past are so fused as to be- 
come indistinguishable. Aeneas was 
a refugee from the ruined Troy, a 
landless wanderer seeking a new 
country. The implication is that 
“we,” though citizens of a different 
age, are also in search of a place 
where we may find roots, a land that 
will be friendly to our endeavors, 
where we can establish a living tra- 
dition as did Aeneas. This fusion of 
past and present is typical of Tate’s 
work; consider the opening of 
“Records: I. A Dream”: 


At nine years a sickly boy lay down 

At bedtime on a cot by mother’s bed 

And as the two darks merged the room 
became 


So strange it left the boy half dead: 


The boy-man on the Ox Road walked along 
The man he was to be and yet another, 
It seemed the grandfather of his mother . . . 


Again, here is the merging of time 
past into time present into time 
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future. It is a typical Tate tech- 
nique. 

The first stanza of “The Mediter- 
ranean” locates the poem dramati- 
cally. One must visualize a secluded 
bay, much like the bay Aeneas found 
when he first landed on the Italian 
shore, where a group of people have 
gone for a holiday from monotonous 
city life. The third and fourth lines 
of the stanza offer an instructive 
example of Tate’s characteristic 
practice of employing heterogeneous 
concepts to modify one another: the 
cliff surrounding the bay is not 
merely the border between the beach 
and the higher inland cliffs; it is a 
temporal border. Tate is fond of this 
practice: the formation of an image 
by forcing disparate concepts to- 
gether with a degree of violence 
which would have dismayed Dr. 
Johnson. A passage from “Ode to 
the Confederate Dead” gives an- 
other instance: 


Ambitious November with the humors of 
the year, 

With a particular zeal for every slab, 

Staining the uncomfortable angels that rot 

On the slabs, a wing chipped here, an arm 
there: 

The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare... 


“Ambitious November”; “particular 
zeal”; “brute curiosity”; in every 
instance the adjective may be ap- 
plied to the noun only by mental 
agility on the reader’s part. Consider 
also the passages from “Sonnets at 
Christmas”: 


But I must kneel again unto the Dead 
While Christmas bells of paper white and red, 
Figured with boys and girls spilt from a sled, 
Ring out the silence I am nourished by. 


And: 
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let the round trumpets blow 
The ancient crackle of the Christ’s deep gaze. 


The images are visual and auditory, 
linguistic plays, ostensible contra- 
dictions; all of the elements are 
welded together to bring the point 
at issue to the reader in the most 
forceful manner possible. Similar 
feats of mental agility are required 
to follow “Peaked margin of antiq- 
uity’s delay, / And we went there 
out of time’s monotone” in “The 
Mediterranean.” Tate is moving to- 
ward an important value judgment: 
the contrast between the traditional 
society, which is limited in space but 
characterized by a more leisurely 
tempo of life and the capability of 
handing on the forms of life from 
one generation to another, and the 
non-traditional society which, be- 
cause of its ambition, has degener- 
ated into a monotone. Thus, the 
“margin” of line three is a division 
between the present and the past as 
well as a geographical border. The 
travelers have not only retreated 
from the city, they have retreated 
into classical antiquity. 

The party has arrived in a black 
hull, much like the one which 
carried Aeneas. “No light moved”; 
i. e., there was no mark for the eyes, 
no guide; they were carried by a 
breeze “fierce but unseen.” The no- 
tion brings to mind the passage from 


“The Meaning of Life”: 


But there’s a kind of lust feeds on itself 
Unspoken to, unspeaking; subterranean 
As a black river full of eyeless fish 
Heavy with spawn; with a passion for time 
Longer than the arteries of a cave. 


The “lust” of this passage has a 
“passion for time,” a sense of the 
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past. Tate insists, throughout his 
work, that the motivating force of 
human action must spring from a 
vital relationship with an equally 
fierce and equally unseen sense of 
both the historical and physical fac- 
tors of one’s environment. The idea 
is not peculiar to “The Mediter- 
ranean”; it is endemic throughout 
Tate’s work: this must be under- 
stood. 

There is more importance at- 
tached to this occasion than we are 
accustomed to claim for our social 
outings. The party has the impres- 
sion that they have “devoured the 
very plates Aeneas bore.” The refer- 


ence is to Book III of the Aeneid; 
the harpies, angered by the fact that 
Aeneas has driven them away, have 
placed a curse upon him: he will not 
reach the land he is seeking until his 


party has been reduced to eating the 
plates which they carry (the curse 
is humorously fulfilled when the 
men eat the wheaten cakes on which 
they had placed food). The conti- 
nuity of the present and the past is 
again asserted: history is always con- 
temporary; the protagonists have the 
sense of eating the utensils of 
Aeneas, fulfilling the terms of the 
prophecy, and finding, for a time, 
the roots of the past. The implication 
is that such a discovery of the past 
can only be, for us, temporary. The 
passage is not only an image of Tate’s 
philosophy of history, it is another 
example of a favorite device: the 
conjunction of spatial and temporal 
images for the purpose of illuminat- 
ing a state of mind. 

The fourth stanza of the poem in- 
troduces another image, but it grows 
logically and organically out of the 
earlier stanzas. Again, it must be 
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read on three levels. “Derelict” of 
line 13 refers, in its widest signifi- 
cance, to the estrangement of the 
historically minded man from a 
meaningful tradition. It also has the 
natural connotations of a boat 
drifting aimlessly—either the boat 
of Aeneas or the boat which has 
brought the characters of the poem 
to their destination. 

The image is extended and ampli- 
fied through the rest of stanzas four 
and five. The group, having arrived 
at their destination, “feasted and 
caroused” and “affected our day of 
piracy.” The feeling of haste and 
urgency grows naturally from the | 
“secret need” of line 11. We have 
here a literal, dramatic rendering of 
that concept of lust which feeds on 
past time which was encountered in 
“The Meaning of Life”: which lust 
alone can assimilate past cultures 
and past knowledge. The phrase, 
“eat dish and bowl” recapitulates 
line 12 and refers to the act of re- 
moving a curse: both in the case of 
Aeneas and, in an even truer sense, 
in the present situation. Modern cul- 
ture is, in a very real way for Mr. 
Tate, cursed. It is only by losing 
what he has called the “remarkable 
self-consciousness of our age,’” by 
seizing the past with a lustful 
violence which may be termed 
“piracy,” that we will establish our- 
selves and remove the curse from our 
land. 

The remaining four stanzas of the 
poem have a slightly different em- 
phasis. No new concepts are intro- 
duced; the imagery is consistent with 
the earlier imagery. However, the 
curse, which was merely implied in 


“Narcissus as Narcissus,” On 
Poetry (New York, 1948), p. 251. 


The 
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the earlier stanzas, becomes explicit 
in the remainder of the poem. The 
concluding stanzas are denunciatory 
in tone and they trace a consequence 
of what Mr. Tate sees as a fatal 
weakness of the modern mind: the 
lack of historical imagination. The 
theme is introduced by the ques- 
tion: “What prophecy of eaten 
plates could landless / Wanderers 
fulfill by the ancient sea?” The tone 
of the question is wistful, and it 
might be paraphrased: how may we 
establish a meaningful relation with 
the past? 

The answer is given: we can taste 
that “famous age,” the heroic past, 
only temporarily, only for the brief 
instant that we have retreated from 
the industrialized cacophony of 
contemporary civilization and have 
established, by an act of historical 
imagination, a union with the past. 
Though Mr. Tate has been charged 
with escapism, this is hardly so: here 
is a reasoned philosophy of history. 
The present can have no significance 
unless it is understood in the light 
of the past. 

In this secluded cove, classical 
antiquity seems to be eternal though 
there are no visible remains of that 
age. The next line may prove 
puzzling. The reference is clear 
enough, though it is to the Odyssey, 
not the Aeneid (10:54; Vergil al- 
ludes to the same passage). The 
“lust for power” and “stuffless rage” 
demand clarification. This, I take 
it, means something like the follow- 
ing: formerly, a semi-heroic code 
prevailed. Men fought, killed each 
other; their battles were, however, 
at least genuine. That is, they were 
fought against a cosmic background 
of an absolute morality and human 
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dignity; they were not internal 
maundering fought at the nerve- 
ends of the ego. There was a sense 
that something existed outside of and 
above man which made even his 
wars dignified. The “lust for power” 
destroyed that. The crew of 
Odysseus undid themselves by loos- 
ing the winds. Modern man, in seek- 
ing to make all the powers of the 
universe subservient to himself, to 
raise himself—in Tate’s words’—to 
the level of angels, has equally un- 
done himself. Contemporary man 
has brought a storm upon himself as 
surely as if he had opened the wine- 
skin which carried the winds: in 
seeking to transcend nature, he has 
forgotten that man is a limited 
being; in forgetting this, he has cut 
himself off from an aspect of the 
Christian tradition which can in- 
form and gives sense to Western 
culture. 

The next stanza explicitly de- 
scribes this “lust for power” by a 
process of opposition. In the tempo- 
rary rapport which has been estab- 
lished with the past we can “lie 
down once more by the breathing 
side of the Ocean.” In the past, na- 
ture was spiritualized; ocean was 
personality. We might say that men 
believed in a sacramental theory of 
nature. We, however, see nature as 
simply physical: In viewing nature 
as a mechanical sequence of cause 
and effect, we have contributed to 
the destruction of the significance 
of our tradition and the meaning of 
our own life. On this quiet day in 
the Mediterranean, however, the 
feeling that the forefathers are alive, 
that they have some vital connection 


*“The Angelic Imagination,” The Forlorn Demon 
(Chicago, 1953), pp. 56-78. 
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with our own activity, temporarily 
exists. It is as if we had retreated 
through the centuries and had iso- 
lated ourselves within the geographi- 
cally limited ancient world. Ocean 
once more circumscribes the earth 
and demons dwell at the edge of the 
unknown. 

But “Atlantis howls but is no 
longer steep.” There no longer exists 
a mythical, or religious restriction 
to our ambitions for exact physical 
knowledge of the world. The last 
two stanzas of the poem trace Tate’s 
vision of a perfectly mechanized, 
perfectly scientific world. Our cul- 
ture has become unlimited in space, 
but limited in time: in traditional 
understanding and historical imagi- 
nation. The heroic age is dead; the 
state of man’s knowledge has ex- 
panded, but man himself has shrunk 
to Lilliputian decadence. If we may 
believe one aspect of a Christian 
doctrine that the sins of mankind 
have polluted nature, even our phys- 
ical environment may be described 
as rotting. 

I have no doubt that the senti- 
ments expressed in the poem are un- 
pleasant, even repulsive, to many 
readers. But to call Tate a “cultural 
primitivist” is not to refute him. We 
may question whether his “myth” is 
practical, or whether such an age as 
the pleasantly heroic one he seems 
to long for ever actually existed. But 
we know, or should know, that 
myth is not necessarily intended as 
a substitute for history. It may be 
an image, a permanent representa- 
tion in concrete form, of some aspect 
of our nature. And this is what Mr. 
Tate’s myth, finally, is. It is a warn- 
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ing to modern culture that it has for- 
saken too much of that past which 
has made its culture; it has forsaken 
too much of a truly human vision of 
man. 

I do not mean to make the poem 
sound like a moral tract. It is, above 
all, a fine example of the poet’s art. 
More explicitly, it is a good example 
of Tate’s art. It demonstrates his 
major concerns and favorite rhetori- 
cal devices. If we have understood 
what he has done here, we will have 
an excellent introduction to his 
work. It is not Tate’s best poem, to 
be sure. Some of the lines are rather 
precious; some of the images are ex- 
tremely private; much of the feeling 
of the poem seems too violent for 
the concepts which have motivated 
it. But most of its faults are redeemed 
by the large concept which stands 
at the center of the poem, by a gen- 
eral felicity of expression, and by 
what seems to me an extremely fine 
concluding stanza: here is Tate the 
rhetorician. The repetition of vowel 
and consonant sounds is skilfully 
done. Each line moves quickly into 
the next; the entire stanza moves in 
a rush to the final caesura, the only 
one in the stanza. The final period, 
once it comes, is despairing, if under- 
stated: “in that land were we born.” 

If the solution to the tension of 
the poem seems unsatisfactory, it is 
because Tate has formed a genuine 
problem. He proposes no solution. 
For the task of the poet as artist is 
not to man the barricades nor to 
furnish us moral tractates for the 
times. The task of the poet is to 
image our condition to us as clearly 
as possible. 


As Magic As 


Lee RicHarD HAYMAN 


In our search for warmth 

We trample thick blankets 

And thin their nap into nothing. 
Until dusk we shun the sun 


And then cry for its blaze, 


Shivering in dark until day 


Lets us renew 


This absurd game. 


No rules confine us. We err 
With natural haphazardness, 
Choosing silk over lamb’s wool 
And chattering in fashion. 

Our style is chic, 

Our search for homely warmth 
As magic, as eternal 


As each man’s magic madness. 
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